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Foreword 



The New Sweden'88 Adult Education 
Exchange — An Experiential Journey 

Four months have passed since a group of 30 Swedish adult educators 
traveled through the USA and Canada in order to exchange ideas, experiences 
and research results concerning adult education and learning in their different 
countries. More than 20 conferences and seminars were organized in Albany, 
Beacon, Berkeley, Boston, Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Stillwater, Tulsa and Washington in the USA and Banff, Toronto and Vancou- 
ver in Canada. Some observers might have asked themselves: "Why do the 
Swedes send 30 proponents of adult education to North America? Is it a 
modernized form of an old Viking crusade to conquer new territories in the land 
of adult education..." No, our mission was more friendly and peaceful, although 
it was part of the commemoration of the small Swedish Colony, New Sweden, 
settled in Delaware in the year 1638, a colony that we lost to Dutch interests 
and that later was taken by the British Crown. 

It is not easy to summarize the impressions of 30 observers. Even though we 
come from what can seem to be a relatively homogeneous country, we are all 
different individuals with various personal images of the USA and Canada. 
Comparing adult education in different countries is not an easy task. It is not 
possible to characterize North American adult education in a few words and the 
same can, of course, be said about Europe, the Nordic countries or Sweden as 
such. More superficially, it might be possible to conclude that the USA is much 
more market-oriented in the field of adult learning than Sweden, which has a 
more policy-oriented system. It is also possible to state that "we Swedes" have 
more volume of adult education (per capita), while the USA and Canada can be 
said to have more variety. In Sweden we tend to be more occupied by the word 
equality, v^\a\e personal fulfillment seems to be a more common value in North 
America. 

If we turn to organizational patterns, many Swedes pay a lot of attention to 
what is currently happening at the workplace and also the development of 
corporate classrooms, the dynamic flexibility of the community colleges and the 
strong interest in some quarters in issues of literacy and well-informed citizens. 
Other fields of joint interests are new technologies of distance studies, the 
development of public broadcasting and the new meaning of self-directed 
learning in an information-oriented society. 

This report will not provide any grand conclusions about trends in adult 
education in the USA and Canada. Its aim is simply to point at some observa- 
tions and reflections that were made at our adult education exchange mission. 
Thus, it is part of a continuous dialogue between adult educators in our 
different countries. Our ambition as members of an "unofficial" college of 
comparative studiesis not competition, butcommunication. I also think that we 
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can learn more from our mistakes and unfulfilled challenges than from the 
successful ideal projects that are being carried out by a selected group of 
enthusiastic and dynamic individuals in the field of adult education. 

So let us continue our transatlantic dialogue both on the great traditions of 
adult education and the everyday life of teachers and learners in various adult 
education settings. 

Stockholm in March 1989 



Kenneth Abrahamsson 

Coordinator of the NS'88 Adult Education Exchange 
RS. 

A number of individuals and friends of adult learning have contribute d to our 
seminars. Thanks to all of you for your companionship and generous hospita- 
lity. Mama Feldt at SIS-New York contributed with her usual administrative 
efficiency and it helped a lot. If we Swedes had had one of Marna's ancestors 
defending the Swedish interests with the same involvement, we might have 
kept the colony far beyond the next century. Carrying that idea a little further 
we should declare this to be a free and independent learning society open both 
for self-directed learners as well as adults preferring to increase their knowled- 
ge in a more organized setting. 

On behalf of the Swedish visitors I also want to thank all local organizers and 
contributors, especially Ross Corson in Minneapohs, Ruth Nickse in Boston, 
Norman Kurland in Albany, Anthony Henry Smith in Beacon, Henry Wasser 
and Barbara Heller in New York, Art Shy in Detroit, Morris Keeton in 
Philadelphia, David Stewart in Washington, Huey B. Long, Norman, K. 
Patricia Cross and Janet Ruyle in Berkeley, Bob Nolan in Stillwater, Kjell 
Rubenson and Joyce Stalker in Vancouver, Pat Langridge in Banff and Ian 
Morrison and Lynn E.Davie in Toronto. Finally, special thanks to Len Oliver, 
Washington B.C., Martin Trow, Berkeley and Maria Slowey from Newcastle 
Upon Tyne, U.K. for being so well-informed ambassadors of Swedish adult and 
higher education. 
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Parti 



A Transatlantic Dialogue — 
Content, Comparisons and 
Conclusions 
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1. One or 63 reports - Problems 
and Challenges in Comparing 
the USA, Canada and Sweden 

— It is not possible to describe the USA and Canada in the same report! 

— Yes, I understand. But then we have to take into consideration the various 
adult education patterns in all fifty states in the US! 

— IfsOy you cannot forget that Canada is composed of ten provinces and two 
territories ... 

— OK, that means that we need 62 reports. Why not start with the last one, 
a short summary! 

(Short discussion between K A and Canadian participant at the Vancouver meeting.) 

Comments on Cross-Cultural Issues 

The quotation above is taken from a short discussion at one of the seminars 
in Vancouver. It is a good illustration of the comparative difficulties when 
looking at three countries that differ so much in respect to: 

political history and democratic structure 

* geographic pattern and size 

traditions and values in the interplay between national interests, 
organizations, trade unions and the market 

* educational systems and study-support systems 

health system, medical care and welfare policies 

media development and public broadcasting 

What lessons could be learned from studies on the educational systems of 
other countries or visits to them in order to learn more about the way they work? 
The recently published Encyclopedia of Comparative Education (Postlethwai- 
te, ed., 1988) gives many perspectives on these issues showing that a compara- 
tive mission can never result in simple yes-no answers. In 1900 Sir Michael 
Sadler wrote an article on: ''How far can we learn anything of practical value 
from the study of foreign systems of education?'' after a study visit to Germany. 
His conclusion was that one learned more about perspectives and values, but 
not specific methods. In a more modern comparative approach it is necessary 
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to develop some educational indicators to describe and compare the phenome- 
non which is to be studied. 

The use of educational indicators raises a number conceptual and methodo- 
logical problems. Firstly, it is necessary to find characteristics of society at large 
that influence the system of education. PoHtical systems, cultural values, 
economy and geography are examples of such broaderissues. Secondly, we have 
to find relevant indicators for describing the educational system and its 
function in relation to adult education and lifelong learning. Thirdly, there is 
an interesting comparative challenge in formulating and using relevant crite- 
ria for clarifying the different forms of adult education and self-directed 
learning. 



From a descriptive viewpoint adult education and learning could be acessed 
as: 

a) the level and social profile of participation in adult studies, 

b) the structure of the provision of programs and courses by different insti- 
tutions, 

c) the learning settings for various groups of adults, 

d) the educational and social background of adult teachers or instructors, 

e) the practical result or utilization of knowledge and experience acquired 
through adult education and finally 

f) the costs of adult education by adding together investments from the 
pubhc sector, employers, the adult students themselves, etc. 



Access to Higher Education as an Example 

If we focus on access as a broadened social recruitment to post-compulsory 
education, we have to describe the composition and change of the (adult) 
student population at different levels. Starting with this ambition, the follo- 
wing questions might be relevant to answer for different countries: 

a) What is the percentage of individuals with a background of higher 
education in the labor force today and what projections can be made for the 
forthcoming two decades? (In Sweden it is 15 % today and 21 % the year 
2010). 

b) What is the transition rate from upper secondary schools to higher 
education in different countries and what projections can be made for the 
coming two decades? (In Sweden it varies between 21 % and 33 % 
depending on assessment criteria). 

c) What is the inflow of adult students from alternative access channels to 
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different programs and courses in higher education? In Sweden, there has 
been a strong decrease in the number of students admitted through 
specific access channels the last decade (fewer applicants through the 
work experience scheme,the "25:4 - students", fewer students through 
folkhigh schools and also fewer students with a foreign educational back 
ground). It is too early to conclude that the relative proportion of new 
entrants with this background has decreased. This is because they can 
have chosen prepare themselves better by taking advantage of the system 
of municipal adult education in addition to making use of their prior 
learning of a non-formal nature. 

Furthermore, we have to match their educational background with a 
choice of programs or studies in higher education. In this case, it is more 
difficult to develop comprehensive indicators as one has to take into con 
sideration whether they are: 

1) Degree programs or shorter courses 

2) Credit or non-credit courses 

3) Programs especially designed to meet the needs of various groups of 
adults (such as women, trade unionists, immigrants, etc.). 

d) What is the relative proportion of "priority groups" in higher education in 
comparison to the population as a whole (women, immigrants/ethnic mi- 
norities, disabled, adults with short formal education, etc.) Also, which 
objectives should be set for the next century? 

e) Which are the different forms of financial study assistance for adults in 
higher education and how is leave of absence for purposes of studying gua- 
ranteed in different countries? 



Some characteristics of Sweden today 

It is, of course, impossible to describe Sweden in just a few sentences. The 
three aspects below are only examples of what could be broader societal 
dimensions. 

Homogeneous Country 

Sweden is a rather homogeneous and politically stable country, with not 
more than 10 % of immigrants. All immigrants coming to Sweden are entitled 
to a specific language program in Swedish and their children are entitled to 
additional instruction in their home language in the schools. Policies and insti- 
tutional support for immigrants and foreign students have in part different 
orientative aspects. One important human resource development problem is 
how to recognize and use prior learning and education of immigi^ants. 
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Low Unemployment Rate 

Sweden has a very low level of unemployment, at present less than 2 % of the 
labor force as such. In fact, one of the new groups of temporarily unemployed 
will be teachers in some of our labor market training programs, which as a 
consequence of a low unemployment rate have lost many of their potential 
students. The present government has a strong dedication to a policy of full 
employment. As many Western countries, Sweden is facing a new demographic 
shift, sometimes labelled the "Age Shock". The shortage of young and well-edu- 
cated labor will increase in the future, while the number of adults - both in the 
labor force and retired - will be growing rapidly. Projecting this change a decade 
further on, it is not surprising if we meet a strongly increased demand of higher 
education relating to adults. 

Broad Provision of Adult Education 

Sweden has a number of alternative routes for adult education that 

a) might stimulate further studies at a higher education level 

b) might satisfy needs of adult learning at another and sometimes more func- 
tionally relevant level than higher education. In general one could say 
that half the adult population will take part in some kind of adult studies 
during a single specific year Of course, just a small group will attend full- 
time studies. Part-time programs are the most common form and the 
generally high level of participation is explained mainly by the amount 
of study circles and in-service training. 



Comparing Policies and Practices 

Any kind of analysis of what is happening in the field of adult education has 
to take these different broader societal factors into consideration. Furthermo- 
re, there tends to be very strong variations in the provision and development 
of adult education in different states in the USA or various provinces in Canada. 

The lack of a nationally structured and policy- oriented system is, in fact, one 
of the main characteristics of North American adult education. The pluralistic 
and multi-faceted patterns of adult education stimulate a dynamic growth in 
some areas of the North American continent, but also contribute to a rather low 
level of adult education provision in other places. In Sweden, on the other hand, 
there is a relatively equal geographic distribution of adult learning options 
throughout the country. 

Another seemingly contradictory pattern is that Sweden has a large sector 
of state subsidized popular adult education such as study circles and folk high 
schools (residential colleges for adults), while the level of non-formal adult 
education does not seem to be so high in the USA and Canada. One would expect 
another pattern, since both the USA and Canada are to a greater extent 
dependent on locally organized voluntary associations than Sweden. Or maybe 
this is just a problem of dej^iung what adult learning is? I take for granted that 
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thereisalotofadultleaminggoingonindifferentnon-formal contexts in North 
America. It may be that the difference is just thequestion of how these activities 
are registered and assessed in nimibers. In Sweden, it is necessary to report the 
number of study circles in order to get financial grants from the state. 

If there is no public subsidizing of nonformal adult learning, there is little 
reason to report the number of learning activities to some public agency. 

One more culturally determined issue is to what extent public interests 
should intervene in the private lives of citizens in order to stimulate them to 
embark on an adult learning project. Who should assess and define the need for 
adult learning and change for different individuals or groups? Is it a question 
of the free choice of the individual, or should it be done by adult educators, 
learners play a more important role in the Swedish system of adult education 
than in the USA and Canada. 



Adult education is seen as one of many tools needed to build a welfare state. 
The basic right to the acquiring of knowledge and learning are important goals 
in Swedish public policy. Over the last two decades there has been a continuous 
discussion on how to counteract educational gaps in society. A stronger public 
inclination to achieve this goal should not be confused with the more important 
question of whether or not such a policy has been implemented in practice. 
From a Swedish viewpoint, we have much to learn from some of the very 
dynamic and enthusiastic experiments that have been developed in the USA 
and Canada with the purpose of reaching new learners. Otherwise, we run the 
risk of being so involved in a progressive policy, that we lose the spirit of edu- 
cational actions and local developmental work! 



Institutional Patterns 

In 1987 we had the pleasure of having K. Patricia Cross as a contributor at 
an OECD-meeting on adult and higher learning in transition, held in Stock- 
holm. Prior to the seminar, some of the participants visited different providers 
of Swedish adult education. At one folk high school I asked Pat: "What is the dif- 
ference between a folk high school and a community college?" Her answer was 
short and very relevant; "Size...," she said. And it is very true. A folk high school 
could have just a little more than one hundred residential students while a 
community college will sometimes provide for more than 50.000 learners. 

Another aspect of this "size-able" comparison is that either the City Univer- 
sity of New York, CUNY, or the University of California has many more 
students and researchers than the whole Swedish system of higher education. 
Size is also related to survival. A multi-educational institution of adult and 
higher learning must have a strong administrative and academic leadership to 
meet the demands and challenges of an uncertain future. 



Up to now, Swedish adult education has to a large extent been dependent on 
a formal, administrative, and sometimes impersonal leadership. Today, we pay 
much more attention to an increasing decentralization and management by 
objectives. Also in these respects, I take for granted that we will acquire good 
institutional benefits in learning from organizational development in the USA 
r-ri9^" and Canada. 
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The study by Eurich on Corporate Classrooms has met a lot of interest in 
different educational quarters. The theme is indeed a challenging issue of 
comparative analysis. One of the most important federal decisions in the USA 
on adult education over the last years seems to be the bill on tax-reductions of 
employer-sponsored learning at the workplace. This policy could be compared 
with the policy adopted by the Swedish Riksdag in late 1984 on the so called 
renewal funds. The concept that led to this decision was that large industrial 
enterprises should set aside 10% of their extra profit for education, develop- 
ment and research between 1986 and 1990. Around one billion US dollars were 
collected as a result of that decision. It must also be mentioned that this initia- 
tive was not so well received by many employers, while the trade unions app- 
lauded it, at least in the begi^ining. 

It is still too early to assess what has been the outcome of this decision in 
the Swedish Parliament. It is obvious, however, thut renewal funds comprise 
just a minor part of the educational investments of the Swedish employers. One 
calculation by Statistics Sweden, showed that staff development programs and 
other forms of in-service training add up to a cost of three to four billion US $ 
each year, which is rather extensive in acountry v^Ith not more than five million 
persons in the work force. 

Increasing Market Orientation in Sweden 

In recent years, there have been increased opportunities for educational 
providers in Sweden to work with sponsored programs or customized 
training.Thus we are moving towards a more market-oriented pattern of adult 
education. Not surprisingly, there is a strongly increased interest in Sweden for 
various aspects of adult education and learning at the workplace. One field of 
interest has to do with new institutional patterns and networks between formal 
and non-formal adult education in the educational market. Another challenge 
relates to the notion of equal opportunity for workplace related learning. Who 
will be the winners and losers in this institutional change? What are the edu- 
cational chances for immigrants, employees with short formal education, wo- 
men and other neglected groups? 

A growing interest in learning at the workplace also has to take into 
consideration the pedagogics as such and the learning context in a broader 
sense. Will all this learning take place during paid working hours or do the 
employees have to contribute from their personal time? If so, to what extent? 
What is the relationship between the work organization with its inbuilt quali- 
fication structure and the learning options as such? To what extent can we 
realize the vision of learning organizations and at the same time keep the 
notion oi equal opportunity! 

New Questions and Old Answers? 

There are not many conclusions to be made in these introductory remarks. 
The number of questions exceeds the number of of answers. One explanation foi 
this increased confusion (may be at a higher level!) is that the boundaries 
between different values and forms of adult and higher education tend to be 
more n^^xed and more open than before. There is no more a clear distinction 
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between adult and higher education. The North American notion of the 
community college tends to include educational programs that could be found 
both in higher education and at folk high schools and also municipal adult 
education in Sweden. Some corporate classrooms have instruction at level of 
higher education and another new trend is that we can find distance education 
programs as a part of corporate training. They are designed not to overcome 
geographic barriers or time-barriers, but instead to use an old method in a new 
context, namely a computer-based work environment. 

Furthermore, it is sometimes difficult to draw a distinct line between liberal 
education and civic growth on the one hand and occupational upgrading on the 
other. Instead, we tend to move toward a more generic notion of knowledge and 
competence in which one needs basic communicative skills, conceptual under- 
standing and model thinking together with specific acquaintance with certain 
work environments and production techniques. 

One of the common ideas in the Swedish system of education is that the 
individual needs a broader and more generic kind of knowledge, that makes 
him or her more competent both as an active citizen and productive employee. 
Another distinction that will become more blurred is the traditional "social 
stepladder" between white- and blue-collar workers. With the help of new 
technology the worker tends to expand his territory into the traditional 
domains of clerks, administrative personnel and management. 

Towards Policies for a Learning Society? 

The notion of the learning society was discussed at many places during our 
traveling seminars. To illuminate and describe the structure and content of the 
learning society seems to be one of the most important missions in the years to 
come. What will be the division of roles between formal and non-formal 
education in a learning society? What is the place for self-directed learning in 
that context? To what extent should we develop educational strategies of a com- 
pensatory nature in order to increase learning options and chances of advan- 
cement for neglected citizens with no or very limited positive learning experien- 
ces? 

Within the field of public policies, there is a whole set of tools that have to be 
discussed and also used in order to increase the mainstream and the alternative 
ways of adult education and learning. Examples of such study-support systems 
are legislation governing educational leave of absence, day-care for pre-school 
children, the availability of local study centers, the broad provision of personal 
computers and video equipment, etc. 

One of the ideas of the notion of the learning society is that it favors the needs 
and interests of the learner and not the survival of the institutions. Still, it is 
not necessary or a logical consequence that all initiatives and incentives have 
to be placed into the "unseen hand" of the market, i.e. being solved by markec 
mechanisms or by decisions taken by employers. There is still much room for 
public policy within the notion of a learning society. And there is also a strong 
need to develop indicators of performance to describe and evaluate policies sup- 
porting the idea of the learning society. 
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2. In Search for a Map of the 
Learning Society — Some 
Facets of Adult Learning and 
Development 

Our traveling seminar covered 14 cities in the USA and Canada. In that 
respect we become rather well acquainted with some parts of the geography of 
North America. I am more uncertain, however, if we will succeed in drawing a 
map of the learning society. In this chapter, we have collected some obsei^a- 
tions, that might help us to find the various dimensions of such a map. Looking 
at the geography of adult learning, it still more is a question of where to search, 
than arriving at clear and well-structured answers to a lot of questions. Short 
comments will be presented on seven different issues: 



* study circles, popular movements and democracy 

* outreach activities for neglected groups 

* study finance and educational leave of absence 

* adult learning at the workplace 

* public broadcasting and new media 

* adults in higher education 

* the status of research and developmental work in 
adult education 

General theme for the NS'88 
Adult Education Exchange 

The ideas and content of the traveling seminar on adult education in Sweden, 
the USA and Canada concern the opportunities for educational advancement 
within the adult population, the social and civic effects of these opportunities 
as well as theimportance of anincreasinglevel of education for the development 
of industrial life and growth of society. 

The importance of the role of adult education within social change can be 
summarized in the main theme: "Seminars on Adult Education Equality and 
Industrial Progress in Sweden, the USA and Canada" 
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The "Swedish moder comprises an active interplay between industrial 
development, the road towards the welfare state and the need for social 
renewal. Educational reforms both at compulsory and post-compulsory level 
have played an important part in this development. Adult education has a 
number of functions in this context such as providing a v/ide range of learning 
opportunities as well as a stock of general knowledge and experience. As a 
consequence, an increasingly higher level of education within the general 
population must go hand in hand with both specialization and professionaliza- 
tion. In addition it has to be mentioned that Sweden has a very low rate of 
unemployment, which to some extent could be explained by an active labor 
market policy and specific stress on retraining and upgrading the work force. 

In the United States and Canada it is not possible to talk about a national 
model or a general governmental policy on adult education since the responsi- 
bilities for adult education and development will be expressed at the state level 
or within the provinces. Thus, it is more difficult and sometimes impossible to 
find examples where adult education has acquired a re spectable place in public 
policy. 

Study circles, popular movements and 
democracy 

The role of adult and popular education in the building of society from Oscar 
Olsson, sometimes called "the founder of the "Swedish study circle" to Olof 
Palme, who once described Sweden as a "study circle democracy", served as the 
basis for three seminars. Popular adult education plays a more important part 
in the building of society than is first supposed. The wide range of adult 
education is of special interest. Study circles offer a form of education with 
methodological simplicity where large ar^^as of the population can take part. 

If we go deeper into the Swedish tradition of popular adult education, it is 
also necessary to analyze the societal and democratic function of the Swedish 
folk high school (residential colleges for adults). And if we trace the idea of the 
study circle back in history, it is not certain that it is a Swedish "invention", 
although it has grown and expanded in the Swedish political climate. There is 
also evidence of an educational origin in the USA towards the end of last 
century. Why has it been possible to get governmental grants to support study 
circles in Sweden, but not in the USA or Canada? To what extent can 
participatory research and civic actions be regarded as one form of study 
circles? 

A number of interestingissues were treated at the seminars on study circles. 
In Minneapolis, the Swedish adult educators were informed about the National 
Issues Forum, N.I.F., which seems to be one of the most challenging adult 
education projects on citizen knowledge and civic participation since the 
Canadian "People Talking Back-Experiment" from the 70s. The Minnesota- 
experience has really been documented in an exemplary way. Parts of the 
seminar were recorded and also shown by a local cable network. The whole 
seminar has been documented in an excellent way by Ross Corson from the 
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Metronet in Minneapolis and also a local N.I.F. activist 

Study circles as a part of worker education played an important role at the 
CUNY -seminar and in Albany the Study Circle Consortium tested new areas 
for using this informal method of adult learning, namely by creating a better 
dialogue between schools, parents and the local community. It is quite obvious, 
that Len OHver's book To Understand is to Act - Study Circles has played a 
crucial role in supporting the concept of the study circle. 

The seminars also referred to American social psychological research on the 
importance of small groups for the effect a group has on the individual. Another 
field of interest was the role of self- education within popular movements and 
the idea of self-directed learning for adults. Two examples of this orientation 
was represented in the New Sweden'88 adult education project, namely 
Holland Paulston's essay on popular movements and non-formal learning at the 
CUNY-seminar and Gordon Selmans interesting exploration of non-formal 
networks of adult learning in Canada with special reference to British Colum- 
bia. 



Outreach Activities for Neglected Adult 
Learners 

In each country, there are milHons of adults who due to geographical, social, 
economical and cultural barriers, have not been able to complete their studies 
at a young age. In addition to these groups, there are immigrants, who are often 
even more neglected from an educational point of view. One of the most 
challenging and important tasks of adult education is to compensate neglected 
learners. Open door-policies and a friendly learning climate are not enough to 
satisfy these goals. It is also necessary with active recruitment initiatives and 
outreach activities of a different kind. 

The Swedish educational reforms of the seventies concerning financial aid to 
adult and working students and the right to leave of absence are important 
aspects. The right to leave of absence for studies also applies to union stewards 
and representatives (See laws concerning rights of union representatives, the 
Co-determination Act and questions concerning working environment). Re- 
forms within the field of adult education can therefore be seen partly as a result 
of social welfare poHcies and partly as the creation of educational possibilities 
at several different levels for active members of the trade union movement. A 
dynamic adult education policy is also a prerequisite for innovations in the 
labor market and in working life. In the long run all jobs should be structured 
so that they also have an inherent function of learning. By learning on his own 
an employee can become more prone to continue studying by taking advantage 
of different educational opportunities. 

Functional illiteracy is in itself a much discussed concept, but can also serve 
as a starting point for a discussion on what basic skills and knowledge of social 
studies a person needs in order to be able to compete with others in a modern 
^ society. Here there is xiot only the question of a conflict between the written 
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word and that which is often the dramatic and fleetingimage of the mass media. 
There is also the interesting phenomenon of modem computer-influenced 
language making headway in everyday life. Immigrants in Sweden make up 
one of the more sizeable groups who receive basic education, but there are other 
groups of people who are also given priority. 

Policies and practices concerning neglected learners were treated at diffe- 
rent seminars. In Boston the focus was on staff-development programs for 
teachers in basic adult education. At the A.A. A.C.E. conference in Tulsa, much 
attention was paid to issues of literacy for civic issues and at the workplace. An 
interesting question is why literacy policies tend to be a so hot issue both in the 
USA and Canada. One answer, of course, lies in the increasing cultural mix and 
confrontation between different ethnic interests. Thus, language is not just 
technical communication and understanding. It is also, and to a larger extent, 
an issue of identity and survival. 

In recent years, survival has also acquired a growing economic coimotation. 
Workplace literacy and computer literacy will more and more be a necessary 
although not sufficient requirement for successful industrial development. The 
Canadian initiatives seem to be highly relevant for most Western countries. I 
am not only thinking of the fact that the government recently decided to invest 
more than 100 million Canadian dollars in endeavors for literacy , but also that 
adult educators and researchers in different quarters have been so deeply 
involved in tKe further development of this important mission. In addition to 
this, we can mention the reorientation of Frontier College in Toronto from civic 
participation and citizen learning to literacy at the workplace. 

Swedish ventures in making adult education attainable to adults with 
functional disabilities are also interesting from an international point of view. 
It is not only a matter of making education available to these people , even if that 
fact in itself is of the utmost importance. It is also a matter of creating a spirit 
of community and making it an intrinsic part of their studies, thereby opening 
doors to new experiences and knowledge. Even here technology can also create 
new possibilities, but it can also create new problems. 

It was fascinating to see how Douglas College just outside Vancouver had 
almost the same program for the use of computers as a communicative tool for 
multi-handicapped adults. Another stimulating experience was seeing the 
active involvement of Stephen Duguid and other research fellows at the Simon 
Fraser University in British Columbia in using liberal education and humani- 
stic perspectives in adult education for prisoners. 



Study Finance in the USA^ 

The United States has the most diversified and open system of education in 
the world. This applies to education at all levels, but the availability of 
education and the differences in way it is organized also create many problems. 
Within the sphere of higher education there are as many as 3300 educational 
institutions with a total of 10 million students. Furthermore around 3 million 
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students attend 1800 different private colleges and universities. Many of these 
institutions, both public and private, enroll students that would never be 
accepted for studies in Europe. Quite a few of these students are also unsuccess- 
ful. 

A total of 125 billion dollars ( SEK 781 billion) are spent on financial grants 
and support at a post-secondary level. 10 billion of these dollars go to research 
and development. 24 billion (SEK 153 billion) are used for financial study 
assistance. 

Study assistance in general can be of many different types, financed partly 
by federal allocations, partly from state subsidies and partly by private 
foundations and the schools themselves. Each different system has its own set 
of rules and administrative procedure. Federal allocations (grants and loans) 
account for 75% of the total volume of financial assistance. Schools account for 
19% and state subsidies for 6%. 



Study Assistance to College and University Students 

(Figures expressed in billions) 




1981/82 


1987/88 




Dollars 


% 


Kronor 


Dollars 


% Kronor 


Federal grants 


7.0 


38 


43.0 


6.0 


25 37.0 


State grants, 

institutions, 

etc. 


3.2 


18 


20.0 


6.1 


24 38.0 


Federal loans 


8.0 


44 


50.0 


12.4 


51 78.0 


Total 


18.2 




113.0 


24.5 


153.0 



The four most important types of loans are: Guaranteed Student Loans 
(GSL), Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS), Parent Loans for Undergra- 
duate Students (PLUS) and Perkin's Loans. The three first types are federal- 
ly insured bank loans that differ from each other as far as interest rates, 
assessment of need and tenns of repayment are concerned. Perkin's Loans, 
which are financed by means of a federal government foundation, are low- 
interest loans only given to students from families with lesser means. 

Pell Grants are the most extensive type of federal grants. These can be given 
to students who come from low-income families. Congress determines the size 
of the grants each year. Another federal grant are the Federal Supplemental 
^ Opportimity Grants (SEOG) which are administered by the schools themselves 
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and which are given in proportion to the total cost of education. These grants 
can give students from low-income families certain opportunities to choose 
more costly forms of education. 

All states have their own systems of grants and subsidies which differ widely 
as far as size and stipulations are concerned. Schools themselves also give 
scholarships which are financed by means of contributions, special funds and 
endowments. 

The Active Role of Parents 

In the United States it is assumed that parents bear the prime financial 
responsibility for their children's education, at least until they move away from 
home. When considering an application ^or financial assistance both the size of 
the family and its total financial sitr.ation are of importance. When the sum 
total of family income is the equivalent of 150 000 Swedish kronor or above it 
is taken for granted that the family will defi-ay part of the costs of education. 
These obligations increase in proportion to income. For families with an 
equivalent income of more than 400,000 - 500,000 Swedish kronor the possibi- 
lity of receiving financial assistance is practically nil, even in cases where costs 
of education are extremely high. These rules and principles can be the cause of 
great financial strains for many families who have to rethink their financial 
priorities. Many parents also run into debt. 

Students themselves are also expected to contribute to their own costs and 
upkeep. The majority of all students work part time, especially those who are 
older. 

If the costs of education are not paid in whole by the parents , a school will help 
the family arrive at a financial planning package before making a decision 
whether or not to admit a student for studies. First a reasonable overview of 
costs is arrived at. Then various means of support are considered in the 
following order: a) federal grants, b) parental support, c) the student's own 
income, d) possible loans and finally e) possible need of a scholarship from the 
school itself 

Study Assistance to Adults is Insufficient 

As far as traditional adult education below that of college or university level 
is concerned there is a high rate of activity and participation at a city and local 
level. The general attitude is that it is never too late for a second chance. 

However the difficulties involved are great. At public schools students do not 
have to pay any course fees. A student's main financial problem is that of living 
expenses. Any assistance involved will most often come from the schools 
themselves or companies if a student is gainfully employed . For those who must 
make their own living they have a choice of either going to school in the evenings 
or during the weekends, or as some schools recommend: ''Skip lunch - take a 
course instead"". Organizations and schools complain of the lack of federal 
involvement. Someone has said: "WeVe got the good teachers during the day 
and the good students during the evening. "" 
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In the course of our discussions while in the United States it became quite 
clear that the U.S. has a long way to go on when it comes to study assistance to 
adults. We had ample opportunity to relate the fact that Sweden has come 
further in that respect. 

Study assistance is a matter for heated discussion in the United States. The 
costs of education increase much more than the rate of inflation. The possibility 
of financial support from family and parents is on the decline. Family incomes 
are not increasing at the same rate as the cost of living. There is a substantial 
opinion for increasing support via tax relief to families with students involved 
in studies. The number of adult students is increasing. Many do not wish to be 
supported by their parents either. The rising number of study debts is a subject 
of increasing debate along v^th the reduced recruitment of students from low- 
income groups to higher education. 

During the last week of our trip to the United States I left the Swedish group 
in Tulsa and went back to Washington where the college board was holding a 
large conference v^th more than 2000 participants. Many interesting questions 
concerning education and the 21st century were discussed at the various 
sessions and seminars. I took part in a session that had as its theme: Financial 
Study Assistance in an International Perspective. The session was led by the 
chancellor of New York State universities, Bruce Johnstone. The situation in 
the United State s being the way it is there is a distinct interest in hearing how 
other countries have solved their problems in this area. I had the pleasure of 
telling my audience about the important changes in financial aid to students 
that will take place in Sweden in 1989. The Swedish system has always aroused 
interest in other parts of the world, among other reasons for its simple overall 
construction, the element of security when repaying ones loans, etc. Now when 
other countries are increasingly making use of loans, our experiences will be of 
great importance. 



Adult Learning at the Workplace 

The workplace is now taking on the role as one of the frontier posts in a 
learning society. A new vocabulary being formed in traditional handbooks of 
adult education. Concepts like corporate classrooms, experiential learning, 
cooperative education, learning organizations, etc. are replacing ideas of tradi- 
tional instruction. Public policies and private practices differ to a large extent 
between Sweden, the USA and Canada. In Sweden, the government presented 
a bill accepted by the Parliament to cut corporate surplus profits and use them 
for an educational mission, the so called renewal funds. In the USA, a 
legislation was recently taken to give employers tax-reduction for employer- 
sponsored programs of learning. 

In Sweden, the trade unions have a stronger influence on public policy in 
general and on adult education in particular compared with North America. 
There are, however, some interesting exceptions in the USA, for example 
U.A.W. - Ford in Detroit with a progi'essive and professional perspective on 
learning at the workplace. 
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Another example, which is worth stud3angata deeperlevelis the GAEL, the 
Council for the Advancement of Experiential Learning in Philadelphia. One 
current trend in Sweden is the strong growth of staff-development programs. 
In addition to this development there have also been some policy decisions 
stipulating that parts of the general provision of adulteducation should be 
regarded as customized programs, which will not receive state-grants. As a con- 
sequence, there is an expanding "gray zone" between formal and non-formal 
adult education in Sweden. Looking one or two decades ahead one can probably 
anticipate an increasing demand for certificates, diplomas or even formal 
grades on learning experiences of a non-formal or informal kind. The knowledge 
of CAEL and other proponents of experiential learning v/ill be very valuable for 
the Swedish discussion both from an ideological point of view and also regar- 
ding different assessment criteria and methods. 

Sweden, as other highly industrialized coim tries, is moving towards a 
knowledge-oriented society. The revolution of information science and the 
computerization of society, new robot technology and industrial renewal can be 
described as a national asset when it comes to modem professional competen- 
ce. The question can be looked at from a number of angles, e.g. changes in the 
conditions for production through the use of new technology, the educational 
responses at different levels within industry and the public sector, (i.e. specia- 
lized training at a university level, extension courses and continued education 
of technicians and other occupational categories, and further education of 
people in danger of loosing their jobs.) 

Of special interest are strategies of change which concentrate on competen- 
ce of the highest order in knowledge-intensive environments and the need for 
more widely based educational programs. The idea of computer education for 
all adults, introduced byPrimeMinisterlngvarCarlssonin 1984, then Minister 
of Future Planning, and a survey conducted by the Central Bureau of Statistics 
concerning attitudes to and utilization of computers could be taken as examp- 
les. Another field of interest is the Swedish Development Program on Informa- 
tion Technology, which comprises of a number of case studies on industrial 
transformation in Sweden. ^ 

Renewal funds and commissioned training are covered by this subtopic 
which can also be used as a part of a study program for personnel training. A 
dividing line can be drawn between reforms in the field of adult education 
during the seventies and the expansion of personnel training programs in the 
eighties, although a joint view of the two is to be preferred. 



Public Broadcasting and Adult Learning^ 

Oklahoma has had a relatively unstable economy during its short history. Its 
basic commodities are oil, gas and wheat. Drought and winds have made it 
known as part of the ''dust bowl" and the "Okies" of the 1930s were immorta- 
lized in John Steinbeck's The Grapes of Wrath. Oil, however, has brought both 
booms and disasters. 
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In the 1970s oil brought wealth to Oklahoma, but much of the get-rich-quick 
attitudes led to unwise investments, such as office buildings, inflated salaries 
and even jewelry. Oklahoma has much of the character of a frontier society, 
where social position is based on recent - mostly financial - accomplishments 
rather than history or parentage. In many ways Oklahoma conveys the impres- 
sion of being rather far away "from where the action is". 

Foreign observers tend to think of United States in terms of being densely 
populated, but in reality vast areas of the United States are thinly populated 
and rather remote. In Oklahoma a few rural schools cannot provide pupils with 
adequate training in many subjects, such as German and other foreign 
languages or more qualified math and science courses at the high school level. 
The schools are too small and too spread out to be able to attract and pay 
qualified teachers. 

From studios located on the main campus of Oklahoma State University, 
which has more than 21 000 students who dominate the city of Stillwater, the 
first course in German I was broadcast by satellite in 1985. 

The programs are broadcast live and students are able to communicate with 
the professors and their staffs during the live satellite broadcasts and at certain 
hours via toll-free numbers. Oklahoma schools pay a subscription fee of 1 750 
dollars per course. Out-of-state schools pay 2 000. Oklahoma State University 
designs courses that are primarily aimed at serving the continuing professional 
educational needs of Oklahoma's business comrrfunity and related areas. The 
examples we saw seemed to be quite uninspiring - talk shows with little or no 
illustrations. 

Some other examples of telecommunication with educational aims are 
presented in the appendix. NTU, National Technology University, has develo- 
ped advanced programs and courses in technology for the further education of 
technicians and engineers. Distance teaching with satellite support is used as 
well as for compulsory schooUng as for teleconferences between professional 
groups or as a tool of a dialogue between various interests in society as 
politicians, professionals or citizens. 

The Knowledge Network in British Columbia, Canada 

Television has probably a more important role in Canada than in any other 
country in the world. A major reason may be Canada's struggle for its own 
identity and self-esteem. Canada borders on one of the world's largest and 
economically most powerful nations - the United States - and must, in various 
ways, manifest itself Canadians must prove to themselves and the rest of the 
world that there are differences on both sides of the border. This is especially 
obvious in British Columbia. 

Besides being able to see programs on major American networks, Canadians 
can also look at programs from public networks dedicated to developing the 
cultural and social awareness of citizens. They can also view the Knowledge 
Network, which is now a part of the Open Learning Agency. The Knowledge 
Network broadcasts more than seventeen hours daily onits own channel. About 
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500 000 British Columbians watch programs on the Knowledge Network each 
week, according to Betty Mitchell, a proud program manager, who took care of 
the Swedish visitors during their stay. 

Programming can be divided into two main types: general interest and 
educational. Betty Mitchell stressed the importance of having a definite profile. 
Those looking for pure entertainment turn somewhere else, whereas those who 
seek more serious programs are not disappointed. 

Having your own channel, says Betty Mitchell, enables you to decide on your 
own schedule , when you start and when you finish. As a result potential viewers 
have an idea about they want to watch. 

Since the Knowledge Network determines its own programming, audiences 
learn to find the programs they want. The vast majority of educational 
programs are produced by various educational institutions, such as the Univer- 
sity of Victoria. When they have produced the programs they submit them to 
the Knowledge Network, which can refuse to broadcast them if they consider 
them to be below broadcast quality. 

The Knowledge Network produces a limited amount of studio-based pro- 
grams of its own, but it does not see its task as primarily a producer of programs. 
Their studio facilities are located at the University of British Columbia. It has 
high quality 1-inch tape equipment and at least part of the staff has profes- 
sional experience. But its resources for working on location are limited and 
network officials regard the role as a producer to be of limited importance. 

College/university, pre-school and general interest are the three major areas 
of programming. About half of the time is devoted to instructional courses and 
the other half is general interest, which is defined as non-formal educational 
programs. Quality programs for pre-school age children, often bought from 
England, account for about 40 percent of the general interest programming. 

Aiming at small audiences does not seem to disturb The Knowledge Network 
staff. They say that as the audiences become smaller their commitment 
increases. 



Adults in Higher Education 

Access to higher education is an important comparative indicator, when we 
want to look at different systems of higher education. The recruitment to higher 
education is traditionally tainted by a social bias. The most common policy 
approach to counteract this unwanted social selection has been to set up new 
institutions to better meet the needs and interests of students that are 
neglected or even rejected in the traditional system of higher education. 

During the sixties and the seventies, a number of new institutional initiati- 
ves were implemented. One of the most common example is, of course, the Open 
University in the U.K., which has been followed by a number of similar institu- 
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tions in other countries. In recent years, some of these institutions have broa- 
dened their provision of programs and courses from degree studies to a set of 
credit courses and from credit courses to non-credit courses. Other, nowadays, 
to some extent "traditional" innovations are the polytechnics, the Open College 
idea and the recognition of prior learning (Abrahamsson, Rubenson and 
Slowey, 1988). 

One of the most dynamic change on this arena is the rapid growth of 
corporate classrooms and learning at the workplace. Thus, access to higher 
studies cannot be discussed separately from the institutional transformation 
going on in the field of higher education. Furthermore, the notion of access has 
to be related to both the number of and the learning conditions of different 
alternative routes to adult and higher education. 

The availability of higher education for adults is an important comparative 
indicator. Swedish reforms of higher education are an example of these ideas. 
In a recently completed project under the auspices of CERI/OECD, Sweden and 
the USA are the two coimtries to have come the furthest in making higher 
education available to large groups of the adult population. This has been 
attained in Sweden by means of a gradual series of measures such as the use 
of work experience in the admission process, the creation of parallel schools for 
adults (municipal adult education), the Swedish scholastic aptitude test for 
adults and a more flexible curriculum. In the United States this development 
has been the result of an increasing demand for higher education from various 
groups of adults. In Canada there are interesting experiences in the field of 
distance education, which have been commented on above. 

In both countries, the community colleges are taking an active role in 
providing learning opportunities for adults in different fife transitions. We only 
visited a few institutions of higher learning during our journey. The seminar at 
Berkeley (which has been documented by Maria Slowey in the appendix), raised 
a lot of issues on how to illuminate the structure and content of the learning 
society including the institutional response to growing adult demand. At the 
Washington conference, Nancy Schlossberg,presented her index of mattering 
concerning the capacity of institutions of higher learning to meet the needs and 
specific contexts of adult learners. In Canada, we visited both Simon Fraser 
University and Douglas College, which are two challenging examples of how to 
meet the individuals' need to prepare for or adapt to new fife transitions. 

Two recent reports cover this field both from a Swedish and an international 
angle: Implementing Recurrent Education in Sweden. On Reform Strategies of 
Swedish Adult and Higher Education (Kenneth Abrahamsson, ed.) and Adults 
in the Academy. Some International Trends in Adult and Higher Education 
(Kenneth Abrahamsson, Kjell Rubenson and Maria Slowey, eds.) Both reports 
can be requested from the Information Office, Swedish National Board of 
Education (NBE's Reports No 88:8 and 88:38). 
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The Status of Adult Education Research 
and Development 

To assess the status of adult education research as well as its relationship to 
developmental work is a research problem as such. Without trying to be sys- 
tematic, the following observations can be made: 

a) Adult education as an academic sub-discipline is more developed in North 
America taking into account that the commission of American Adult 
Education Professors has more than 200 members and that there are 13 
professors of adult education at the Ontario Institute of Education, 
O.I.S.E. (to make any kind of qualitative comparative assessment of the 
research work done, would of course be impossible for a number of 
reasons). In Sweden, we have just one professor s chair in adult education. 

b) The public policy of supporting research in the field of education in general 
and in adult education in particular tends be much stronger in Sweden 
than in Canada and the United States. Adult education research with the 
aim of implementing public policies has reached a rather strong position 
in Sweden the last two decades. As an example it can be mentioned that 
the NBE gives an annual research grant of around one million US dollars 
to adult education. On the other hand, there are a number of foundations 
in the USA and also to some extent Canada, such as the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, which can provide very extensive financial support for large and so- 
metimes state-wide adult education projects. 

c) Education, training and staff-development programs for adult educators 
form another field of comparison. In Sweden a new center for adult edu 
cators has recently started on a provisional basis in Linkoping. In North 
America, this area tends to be as diversified as the system of adult educa- 
tion in itself One interesting difference is the countless multitude of dif- 
ferent professional associations within adult and continuing education. 
The Coalition of American Adult Education Organizations consists of 
more than 25 different national organizations, which support certain 
aspects of adult learning and do not primarily provide programs and 
courses for the public. In the Sweden as in the Nordic countries as such it 
is much easier to find out "who is doing what, when and where" as the 
organizational superstructure is more easy to comprehend. 

d) Some comments might also be made on changing profiles of research. It is 
quite obvious that assessment, tests and recognition of prior learning in 
different forms are more common in North America than in Sweden. 
Furthermore there tends to be a stronger ideological alliance between 
lifelong learning ideals and a deep belief in the effects of adult learning on 
the one hand and the practice on the other in the USA. In Sweden a lot 
of attention has been paid to the study of enduring effects of adult educa 
tion through the use of longitudinal databases. Just as an anecdote, one 
of the longitudinal studies had its 50 year anniversary last year! Finally, 
it has to be mentioned that a number of interesting comparative studies 
of adult and higher education have their roots in the USA. The role of 
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research and development was discussed at the Annual Meeting of the 
Conmission of American AdLlt Education Professors in Tulsa and at the 
seminar on the train between Vancouver and Banff with special contribu- 
tion from Hayden Roberts. Vancouver. 

In Search for an Infrastructure of Adult 
Learning 

The seven facets of adult and continuing education presented above cannot 
be projected as a map of a learning society. It is a far cry from a systematic effort. 
If possible, it might help to provide some of the colors used in the map, but it is 
still too unsystematic to give us the geography of adult learning or the 
infrastructure of adult studies and self-directed learning projects. In drawing 
a map or a picture of adult learning, we should not focus too much on the 
sunshine or clouds created by public policies or the vitality or shadows from a 
market-oriented xnodel. A more constructive and lorward-looking approach is 
to see to what extentadult learning for every body is guaranteed in the different 
systems. More concretely, it is necessary to define learning rights (both for self- 
directed learning, shorter courses and longer study projects) in roles as: 

* free citizens taking active roles in the democratic dialogue 

* employees at a workplace with the aim of upgrading his or her professio- 
nal competence 

* critical consumers 

* independent individuals wanting to d( epen horizons or fulfill learning 
dreams of various kinds 

* members of popular movements with the purpose of identifying with 
collective learning ideals and the transformation of society 



So let us ask ourselves to what extent our systems of adult and continuing 
education support, neglect or reject these different learning rights. In all 
countries, the growth of adult educE 'lon takes place in working life. This is, of 
course, both a challenge and a threat. What will happen with learning rights 
for free citizens and members of popular movements if the employers monopo- 
lize the future of adult learning? To what extent will it be possible to support 
a free sector of citizen-oriented adult learning in the future as has been done in 
Sweden with study circles and folk high schools? 

Which strategies can ? . developed to meet the needs of neglected learners 
beyond the new century? Which strategies are needed today and what can be 
said of the learning society beyond the time of the ''age-shock^ As usual, our 
impressions and reflections create more questions than answers. Thus, there 
is a great need for future studies in both mapping the societal context of adult 
learning and trying to anticipate how the institutional patterns of today i\\ 
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adapt to a new setting. Discussions of this kind were held at the A.A.A.C.E. 
meeting in Tulsa as well as in an open seminar organized by O.LS.E. 
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3. Some Organizational Lessons — 
An Adult Education Exchange 
as a Learning Project 

Background and Planning Initiatives 

A group of Swedish researchers and educators in the field of adult education 
together with representatives from government, trade unions and employers' 
associations - all in all 30 participants - took part in the exchange. More than 
20 conferences and seminars were organized in 14 different locations in the 
United States and Canada during October and November, 1988. A detailed 
account of the various programs that were carrie d out in the different pi aces can 
be found in a separate appendix (3). Approximately 1000 participants attended 
the various seminars. Several thousands of other people, although not directly 
participating, have also in some way come in contact with the New Sweden 88 
seminars on adult education. 

The project was not only an example of how one could gather information on 
different aspects of contemporary Sweden - in this case adult and continuing 
education - and start a dialogue with adult educators in the United States and 
Canada. It was also a test (with considerable success) of how various interests 
in Sweden could collaborate on issues that will become of vital importance in 
the near future. An informal planning group was formed with members from 
The Swedish Institute (Christina Engfeldt), The National Board of Education 
(Kenneth Abrahamsson) and SIS-New York (Marna Feldt). The time allotted 
for planning of the project was ample - more than 18 months - but nonetheless 
seemed too short during the last stages. The planning also included two trips 
by Abrahamsson to the U.S. and Canada in order to establish lines of commu- 
nication and make necessary arrangements. 

Contacts with Local Organizers 

The purpose of the detailed preliminary work was to arrange conferences 
and seminars on certain themes and subjects (also in part with written 
background materials) presented by both Swedish and American counterparts. 
After coming to agreement on methods of cooperation, Swedish interests 
presented - as part of the overall planning of the project - more than 10 different 
outlined programs for the major conferences and semmars. These planned 
programs were then presented for discussion in the U.S. and subsequently 
accepted with certain modifications. 

At the saine time the various participating parties began the planning of 
their own activities in the seminars and also publication of brochures and other 
materials for information. An example of this was the video film produced by 
the Swedish Educational Broadcasting Company in cooperation with the 
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Swedish Institute and the National Board of Education. 

The film was called Sweden Towards a Learning Society - a Journey with 
Many Destinations. The VCR cassette was used at certain seminars and also 
presented as a gift to various organizers. 

The seminars were carried out in cooperation with three main types of co- 
organizers. In the first place we cooperated with national adult education 
organizations in the U.S. and Canada (The Coalition of American Adult 
Education Organizations which represents 27 American organizations and 
also the Canadian Association for Adult Education). Direct contact was also 
established with one of the American organizations: the American Association 
for Adult Continuing Education, AAACE. In the second place certain seminars 
were arranged together with various imiversities and research institutes, for 
example the Center for Studies in Higher Education, the University of Califor- 
nia in Berkeley, the Center for European Studies (CUNY), the School of 
Education at Boston University and the Department of Adult Education at the 
University of British Columbia in Canada. The third group of co-organizers con- 
sisted of independent institutes or groups. Examples are the Council for the 
Advancement of Experiential Learning, National Issues Forum in Minneapolis 
and the Study Circle Consortium in Albany, N.Y. The United Auto Workers 
(UAW) is yet another example in this third group. 

Content and Output 

The overall theme of the series of seminars y/as Adult Education, Equality 
and Industrial Progress. In addition there were four sub-topics within the 
context of the general program: 

a) study circles, democracy and citizen participation 

b) adult education for neglected groups 

c) adult education at the workplace 

d) new networks between adult and higher education 

In the first and last groups the conditions for a wider and more fruitful 
discussion were especially evident. Interest in study circles is rapidly growing 
in both the United States and Canada. This is undoubtedly due in some degree 
to the book by Leonard OL/er which was published in the United States with 
financial aid from the Swedish Institute. Also, one of the Swedish delegates, 
Henry Blid, who is a teacher at a folk high school, had established previous 
contact with certain groups in the United States who were interested in study 
circles and public involvement in environmental issues. As far as adult 
education and higher education were concerned the seminar in Berkeley (and 
also a couple of others) was a direct follow-up of a project on adult students in 
a framework of higher education that was originally initiated by CERI at the 
OECD. 

The general emphasis in the above mentioned seminars concerned current 
information about Sweden and in this case also a mutual exchange of experien- 
ces and information between individuals and organizations involved in adult 
education in both Sweden and North America. One minor problem that arose 
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was that organizers in the U.S. showed a greater interest than we had 
anticipated in the cultural and historical background of Swedes in the United 
States. This is, of course, quite natural as the New Sweden celebration as such 
contained a number of historically and culturally oriented activities, while the 
aim of the seminars was to focus on contemporary issues and daily life in 
Sweden and the USA. At seminars in Minneapolis and in Tulsa, Oklahoma 
there were many participants that had some sort of Swedish background. One 
of the more active participants in the Tulsa seminars wore a badge that said: 
"Swedish by Marriage". Many others had relatives in Sweden. Results were 
successful taking into account the goal of showing current images and cultural 
values of Sweden. It is evident that we could not narrow our pedagogical 
perspectives to the extent that we only touched upon the theme of adult educa- 
tion. To a great extent it was necessary to provide participants with a broader 
background of the role of adult education in the Swedish welfare state and to 
inform them of how reforms and new policies within the field of adult education 
interact with governmental policies concerning family, industry, labor market, 
etc. Thus, it is a true pedagogical challenge having to delve so into Swedish 
society, social structure and values, before you can make efficient contributions 
on the topic as such: adult education and development. It is without a doubt that 
the discussions were most interesting and fi:'uitful, when the audience had a 
good basic knowledge of Sweden as a country. 

Missing Issues? 

The strong emphasis on weil-prepared seminars and conferences left little 
room for study visits and new contacts in the field. The program was also so 
exactly timed and organized that there were few opportunities to experience 
people and culture outside the conference environment. The question as to what 
was missing from the program as a whole is therefore a matter of individual 
priorities. Several themes were not discussed greatly, e.g. the role of women and 
adult education, handicapp^ d adults, adult education and immigrants, etc. We 
were also invited to many places and events that we were forced to decline due 
to the lack of time and resources. 

The one element that was genuinely lacking, but that would also have been 
di^cultto accomplish in sucha short time, was the possibility of meetingpeople 
at places of work, in housing areas, social service and public health centers, 
prisons, etc. in order to discuss the way "average people" experience day by day 
life in the United States and Canada and also how important they think adult 
education is. Although we often discussed the "needs of the underprivileged", 
we did not meet with them directly and few representatives of ethnic minori- 
ties took part in the seminars. 

Long Term Effects 

The long term effects can be said to be considerable and can be reflected in 
the following manner: 

* More than ten individuals or groups have stated that they plan on visiting 
Sweden within the near future, either at their own expense or with 
financial support from their employers. 
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* In several different cases there are plans for inviting "panelists'* to Sweden 
in order to broaden and expand established contacts. 

* There have been quite a few proposals to submit articles and reports to 
magazines and journals in the United States and Canada. 

* In a couple of cases ideas and suggestions have been put forth concerning 
more extensive comparative studies on adult education in Sweden and 
North America. 

*In some cases international projects concerning third world problems have 
been discussed. 

*In two or three cases future plans for visits by guest researchers or Ph.D. 
study exchange have been discussed. 

* Besides this general report, there will be specific reports on two or three 
seminars and some articles in Sweden, the USA and Canada. The seminar 
in Minneapolis was also video-taped. Furthermore, there are preliminary 
plans to collect some of the papers and speeches in a book to be published 
in 1990. 

Concluding Remarks 

The following is a summary of some impressions and conclusions with no 
particular order of importance. In the first place it is extremely important to 
both make use of and continue to develop contacts made at an earlier stage v^th 
people in an individual capacity. The risk of "striking out" is far greater than 
"hitting a home run", since the United States is a country that is difficult to 
analyze due to the lack of common national policy and regulation v^thin the 
field of education. The same can be said as far as Canada is concerned where 
the Canadian provinces are autonomous and can formulate and carry out their 
own policies on education. 

Ir ^he second place there is a great need for preparatory planning and for 
visiting some of the organizers ahead of time. In some ways the United States 
is more bureaucratic than Sweden because there are so many different agencies 
and organizations with the same purposes and goals. That is why establishing 
the groundwork for a project can take many months more than one would expect 
in a country where the traditional image is that of efficiency and entrepreneur- 
ship. 

In the third place it is important to put a lot of work into developing topics 
and themes v^th a content that will encourage a fruitftil exchange of ideas 
despite differences in politics, economy, social structure and traditions within 
the field of education. It is just as important to allow for time to discuss values 
as it is to discuss organizational structure or methods and content. 

In the fourth place questions surrounding the production and publication of 
written materials and other information are vitall;, important. Planning, 
cooperation and in the end distribution of material must be given special 
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attention. The possibility of combining simple display stands and publications 
on exhibit with the direct distribution of other materials should be discussed 
more thoroughly. In this respect NS'88 was in a way a disappointment for many 
because we had to carry along and also check-in at numerous times various 
boxes of material, display stands, VCR cassettes, etc. 

In the fifth place there is a problem of time - trying to fit in and arrive at some 
balance between lectures, panel discussions and discussions in small groups. 
One problem, due to the size of the group of Swedish participants, was that 
many of them had great expectations that could not be realized with such a tight 
schedule and vdth such an extensive program. These expectations and de- 
mands could be met by either reducing the time allotted for each part of the 
program (and thereby making many of them less interesting) or by having a 
larger number of discussions in small groups. 

The outcome of small-group discussions was often very positive. On the other 
hand this type of program doesn't have as high a "status" for the individual as 
does a lecture or situation with a greater number of participants. Sometimes 
these problems were often solved taking into account prestige more than 
pedagogics when drawing up the written outUne for the programs. When the 
programs were then carried out it was evident that there was a greater need for 
informal contacts and group discussion. The American participants and au- 
diences also showed a stronger preference for short, concise introductions and 
following discussions in large or small groups. 

This shows that the trend should be towards a more informal, rather than 
formal, structure. An example of this was that one of the most stimulating parts 
of the program as a whole was the seminar held on the train travelUng between 
Vancouver and Banff. Our "highbrow" discussions were effectively balanced by 
the grandeur of the Rocky Mountains and the slow, winding journey upward on 
the train being pulled by strong, diesel engines. Itis therefore a challenge to find 
unconventional surroundings for culture-filled meetings between individuals 
with a genuine desire to discuss, understand and explain various civic circum- 
stances and customs. 

On the whole the project gave us valuable experiences for use in the future 
when planning similar activities - everything from the conceptuaUzation and 
reaUzation of ideas to topical profiling and practical implementation. It has 
been a veiy interesting and challenging project, and it has taught us quite a lot 
about the workings of adult educationin the United States and Canada and also 
just as much about how we Swedes work and perform both as professional 
people and as individuals. There is still a need among us to learn a sense of 
"humbleness in the face of reality" when trying to understand conditions for 
education and teaching in another country. Sometimes we Swedes all too easily 
tend to weigh the one experience against the other and grade them as to how 
"good" or "bad" they are in comparison to our own Swedish norms and standards 
(or our perception of them). In a wider sense the project was just as much a 
cultural expedition as it was an organized study and seminar trip abroad. It is 
also important that there be a deeper and broader follow up and analysis of 
what we have seen and learned. 
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The People We Met — 
A Set of Pictures and 
a Few Comments 
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First seminar in America at the American Swedish Institute, Minneapolis. Panel. Len 
Oliver, Washington, D.C., Kenneth Abrahamsson, N.B.E., Mary Dietz, Minnesota, Peter 
Engberg, National Swedish Federation of Adult Education and Benjamin Barber, Rutgers 
University. Introductory greetings by Marlene Johnson, Lieutenant Governor uf Minnesota. 
October 20, 1988. 
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From Bo^lun lu Bt'ikclcv Kulh Nickso and oilier participants at Boston Univcr.^itN 
Ki'nnctli AbraliaiUhhun talkin;^ to Abraham Lincoln about the historical contcxl of llic riuct m 
about tho loarnin^^ society at Berkeley. October 24 
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Important notca and personal afterthoughts at Berkeley between traditional and mudtrn 
forms of insti action at the U.A.W,- Ford Motor Co. in Detroit. Adult learning at the workplact' 
becomes a frontier post of the learning society. October 24-25. 
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Small group meetings at GAEL, the Council for the AdvancernenL of ExpenenLial Learnln^,^ 
Philadelphia. Motto: Small (group learning) is beautiful (and leads to groat rebultbj. OotolnT 2(). 
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D.C. between policies and realities. Rose-Marie Oster and Becky Timmons share ideas of 
American Council on Education with the Swedish visitors. On the importance of giving adult 
learning a place "on the Hill...'', October 27. 
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OK fur SUllwatiT and Tul.sa The Swedish delegation handles one of the female participam.. 
with care Adult educatiun nestor Thurman White, shares his opinion on the need for adult 
learning. Octobc^r 31 and November 1. 
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Mike Vance, introductory speaker and business entertainer amuses the audii ruc of twu 
thousand participants (not Swedes only) at the AAA.CE, - convention \n Tulsa, Oklahuriia, 
November 1 
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Still in Stillwater, last days of October. Sunrise television for farmers, cowhuv Kanuat tl.i' 
Gilcrease museum, bus tour and dish antennas. 
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ArlonElser, Kellogg Foundation, David Stewart, C.A.E.O.andThurman White beingactive 
contributors to the New Sweden'88 - adult education mission at the Tulsa meeting. First days 
of November. 
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VVTiat have we learned today'^ Scenes from an internal group meeting in Tulsa, Oklaliul 
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Escaping over the border at time of U.S. election. Memories from Vancouver Days, 
November 6 8 Ian Morrison , the Canadia i Association for Adult Education in action, while t 
Swedish Vikings are hstening or just relaxing? 
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The Kalmar Nyckel !l 




Symbolic reutuorj in Toronto. Upper right Kalmar Nickel from IGi^H Upper Ulltliuc 
emancipated ladier^ from iha mtornational league for social conmulnienL iu adult educatiuii 
from Tulsa, OK, Reception at the inter- national council for adult educatiuii «uid finallv -^unie 
travelling veterans meeting Mrs Ruby Kidd just outside office (;f Canadian A^^iH'lat^un iur 
Adult Education November 1 1 and back to Old Sweden 
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A Smorgasbord of Ideas^ Programs^ 
Notes and References 
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A PubHc Program 

October 20,1988 
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Minneapolis 
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''Study Circle Demovcracy'' 

"Democracy in Action: Lifelong Learning and Citizenship in Sweden and the 
United States" is an opportunity for aoss-cuHural understanding between 
Sweden and the United Stages on the common challenges of building a 
democratic culture of informed ciMzon participation through lifelong learning. 

The program is organized in wsociation with the visit by a delegation of 
Swedish educators to talk with Minnesotans about the value of study circles. 
Study circles are a popular, institutionalized fo^'m of adult education and 
citizen participation in Sweden. By official counts, about 325,000 study circles 
are conducted annually, with 2.9 million participants. Sweden's late prime 
minister Olof Palme described his country as "a study circle demoaacy." 

"The study circle is a tool for . * idy and discussion, for democratic participation' hr 
equality among members, and for encouraging mewhers to become their own experts. 
It is a powerful vehicle fo r involvingpcopleat afundaniental level in the life of their com- 
niu nity or organization. It is a proven and powerful means for adult civic education and 
organizational democracy. 

''The Swedes who perfected the modern study circle in this manner understood it as an 
uncomplicated device to bring undereducated, disenfranchised adults into mainstream 
public and or ganizatbnal life. It has grown into a widely accepted practice in thissrnall, 
homogeneous country for the advancement of popular sovereignty and civic intelli- 
gence. Whethi r the study circle model will work in the United States is still an open 
question, but the €Xf)eriences from Sweden .... fiold out some promise that it will." 

from Study Circles {1987) 
by Leonard Oliver 
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"Domocracv m Action" isorganizai bv National Issues Fomm-Minnesota and 
cosp<.)nsored by the American Swedish histitule, Melrcnot and the Minnesota 
Asb(Kiation for Continuing Adult Education (MACAE). T\\c program is sup- 
p(^rt<cXi with funds providal by the Kott*Ting Foundation and the Minnesota 
flumanitiObCommisbion (in cooperation ^vith the National Endowment for the 
I iurnjnities and th(^ Minnesota) i eri^i<iture) 
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What Is Different about the National Issues Forums? 

Since there may be some basic questions ab^^ut the role of tlie Forums in our nation's public policy 
dialogue, this guide has been prepared to introduce Forum participants to the concepts behmd NIF. 



1 . "Do the Forums Really Make a 
Difference?'' 

When people ask this question they usuaUy 
mean "Do the Forums have any political 
effect?" By which they often mean do they 
directly affect the election of officials or the 
passage of legislation. But there are more 
fundainenial ways to think c')out politics. 
Before our legislators can decide on 
specifics, we have to set basic directions: 
What kind of country do we want? What 
mandate are we willing to give the govern- 
ment? The Forums treat public policymaking 
as a matter of setting directions for our coun- 
try. The purpose of the discussions is to find 
out what basic directions we want our coun- 
try to tiike. The focus is on what "We the 
People" value and want. 



2 . **What Are We Supposed lo Do in 
a Forum?" 

What happens in the Forums is sometimes 
called "choice work" because setting direc- 
tions requires that the public m^ike choices. 
We begin by soning out how our values, as 
individuals and a community, apply to a 
given issue. Then, "choice work" is neces- 
sary because our values reveal conflicts. 
Take, for example, the issue of the soaring 
cost of health ci\rc: we value botli the best 
ciu-e possible and the most affordable care; 
but ilie better the ciu-e technologically, the less 
affordable it is. Genuine choices present us 
with the difficulty of having to decide 
between alternatives, all of which have both 
good and not so good outcomes for us, 
"Choice work" is the hard work of weighing 
alternatives, nor * of which is perfect. 



3. "I Don't Know Enough to 
Participate in a Forum/' 



tlie public learns its business in a more com- 
plex fashion than by just amassing facts. 
Facts are important, but more important is 
learning what "the facts" mean to different 
people and in different circumstances. It is 
essential to know how facts relate to the 
values of different individuals. This means 
looking at the interrelations between policy 
options, and the long-term consequences of 
choices. Tne objective is to gain a greater 
appreciation of the whole of policymaking 
and see how various issues relate to one 
another. Knowing the technicalities, being 
"an expen," isn't imponant. 



4. "What's the Point of One More 
Bull Session?" 

Making choices is hard work: it requires 
talking through, not just about, public issues. 
"Talking about" is what we do every day: 
about th'* weather, or our friends, or the 
government. But "talking through" is very 
different. We might even call it **working 
tlirough." "Working through" an issue means 
coming to terms personally and collectively 
with the conflicts that are always present 
when we are discussing public issues. 

For example, when the Forums dealt with 
the lax issue, people wanted a tax policy that 
was buth equitable and simple. But the sim- 
pler the tax policy was, the less equitable it 
became — and the more equitable it was, the 
less simple it became. Participants didn't 
cease to value both equity and simplicity, but 
ihey had to come to a point where they could 
give priority to one over the other. 

One of the objectives of the Forums is 
learning how to talk through issues together. 
'Iliat means using talk to discover, not just to 
persuade or advocate. What is different about 
Forum talk is that it is talking with people not 
to them. 



The NIF model is babed on the theory that 
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5. "One Person's Opinion Is as Good 
as Another's." 

ITie NBF model makes a distinction be- 
tween personal opinions and public judg- 
ments. The Forums are designed to help 
groups move from individual opinions to 
shared judgments. Public judgment differs 
from opinion in that it comes from the inte- 
gration of diverse points of view rather than 
simply aggregating them — as in the typical 
opinion poll. Participants have to spend time 
assessing the interrelations of their many in- 
terests, the long-term consequences of ac- 
tions, the effects of a single policy on a di- 
verse people. As groups think together, as 
they b^gin to sort out their values and work 
through the hard choices, they develop new 
perspectives. This composite of shared, 
reflective, and integrated perspectives is 
"public judgment." 



6 . "Are We All Expected to Agree?" 

One of the ever present challenges to a 
deuKxrracy is to make decisions leading to a 
common direction — without doing damage 
to the diverse individual perspectives that are 
the key ingredients for shared judgments. 
Forums do not Attempt to find complete 
agreement. They do try to define which 
interests are shareable and which are not. A 
moderator once described this kind of com- 
mon ground by saying: "Here are five state- 
ments from my Forum. Not everyone agreed 
with all of them but there is nothing in them 
that we couldn*t live with.** 

Moderators report another achievement of 
Forums... a common language. Once people 
have shared definitions, their conversations 
are joined; people are then less likely to talk 
past one another. 



7 . ^'What Is Evidence that We Are 
Making Progress?" 

People often want specific outcomes from 
their panicipation. But dealing with hard 
choices, working through issues, moving 
from opinions to judgments — these are all 
part of the ongoing democratic deliberations 



about the kind of country we want — and 
they take time. Nevertheless, there are 
benchmarks along the way that show 
progress. Some of these are: 

• Evidence of more open auitudes, a will- 
ingness to consider other opinions. 

• An appreciation of other points »'ic»v. 
"I don*t agree, but I can understand...." 

• A movement from first to second opin- 
ions. "On second thought, I may not dis- 
agree so much with....*' 

• The ability to grow from contributions of 
others. "After hearing what you said, I...." 



8. "Talk Is Cheap: We Need Action 
Not Talk!" 

Some people make a sharp distinction be- 
tween talk and action, so much so that the 
one is seen as the antithesis of the otlier. 
Some argue that the function of the talk is to 
motivate and inform individuals so that they 
become actors. 

When it comes to political action by the 
government, the Forums do not have partisan 
positions or advocate specific solutions. But 
they can stil' be an indispensable prelimin:uy 
to governmental action. What the Forums 
have to offer policymakers is different from 
constituency information or polling data. It is 
information from a group of people that is not 
an interest group — a group of people who 
have tried to integrate their different points of 
view. 



In Conclusion 

The National Issues Forums are a descen- 
dant of the oldest and most characteristic 
political institution in America, the town 
meeting. Begun in 1633 — 150 years before 
we were a nation — these public forums 
were ♦^^e wellspring of the nation's indepen- 
dence and the Constitution. 

Today, our complex democratic govern- 
ment is still dependent on the democratic 
community doing its work. The Fonims are 
one of the places that work can be done — 
and done well. They create and re-create the 
Aniencm public itself — the "We the People" 
w ho are the sovereign power in our nation. 
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THE PUBLIC 

The public is more than ilie government, and ''public policy'* isn't policy invented by bureaucrats or poluicians. 
Tlie pubbc is not simply a tiling, it nurtures a collective capacity for change, it is manifest in shared acuviiics for the 
Lommon good of the community. Face-to-face discussions on issues of common concern provide on'" of the most 
effective mechanisms for the creation of a healthy public. 

VALUES 

These arc mindsets that determine how we react to problems and to the political solutions that are suggested to 
them. They reflect some of our deepest concems and reveal the priorities that g^jide our individual decisions and 
actions We lend to appreciate the facts and address public issues only when we see how they relate to our own 
values. What does an issue mean to me*^ That depends upon my values, 

WORKING THROUGH 

This is tlie process — often a difficult one — by which we move from first thoughts, top-of-the-head opinions, 
to mature reflective judgement. It entails weighing the outcomes, good and bad, that arc likely to follow from public 
decisions. I: occurs when people with diverse viewooints and backgrounds come to terms, both personally and 
collectively, with the implications of their own views and the views of others. 

COMMON GROUND 

The common ground encompasses those interests which arc sharcable. It is not a consensus, but ii does outline 
an area of agreement. It defines the acaons or policies that arc acceptable to a community whose individual members 
may still cherish different values — and hold different opinions. It is the ground on which policy capable of 
winning broad public support can be builL 



PUBLIC JUDGMENT 

"Judgment" describes the public's viewpoint once people have had an opportunity to confront an issue senously 
and over an extended period of time. It is found when people talk and think together, weighing the pros and cons of 
different courses of actioa It represents not the simple sum of views that is offered by public opinion polls, but the 
integration of diverse points of vie^. In viewing an issue from many different angles of vision and shanng different 
people's perspective, everyone comes to see the whole of an issue differently. This is when public judgment is 
found. (Also referred to as SECOND THOUGHT,) 

PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE 

The kind of shared understanding liiat emerges from tlie "working through" process. It is different (rom tlie 
expert's knowledge of tlie 'Tacts" about an issue, for it embodies an understanding of the consequences that are 
likely to follow from the facts for different people in different circumstances. It is an understanding that is shared m 
public forums, u is the pcrspecuve that people together achieve, it is the foundation of public judgment. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





CHANCELLORS 
Dear Colleagues 

A-, ;hc 1988-89 av-adeimt ycai commences, i ocucve n is essential that we rcafHrni our 
commiimeni lo encompass the culiural, eihnic. and racial richncj^s of our stale more lully within 
the University of California community This commitment, which I know we all share, will 
command an even greater, indeed re-mvigorated. effon on ail of our parts owing to ihe'rapidity 
of change that is occurring m the racial and ethnic mix of the stated population 

This letter seeks to take note of our progress. I also will mdicate some ot the next steps we 
will need to take in pursuing our common objectivej^ 

Tlie University's expcnence has been at once encouraging and discouraging encourugiiig as 
we view the steady increase in minority enrollment at the freshman level, and less encouraging 
as we assess the retention of these students to graduation, encouraging as we see the increase in 
the enrollment of women and minority students in many of our professional schools, and 
discouraging as we consider the small pcrcemage of minorities in our graduate schools, 
encouraging as we read about the increase in total minorities and women on the staff, but 
particularly discouraging as we note the small numbers of women and minorities among our 
ladder-rank faculty and the small nuirbcrs of minorities m upper-level administrative positions 
within UC In short, while we have made steady, indeed even dramatic progress, we have not 
done so evenly across ^11 areas or campuses, including our business and purchasing affinnative 
action programs 

Our progress and lack of progress have been widely discussed. Within the Umversity itself, 
discussions of affimiative action, in all of its ramifications, have been many and vigorous during 
ihe past year It has been the object of discussion among ourselves and among administrative 
colleagues, faculty, staff, and students on your several campuses, among members of my 
Cabinet, among the Regents, among legislators, and among nterestcd members of ihe minontv 

COl*.— — llltlC^, 

I have met with representatives of the Asian American Task Force on Admissions, the UC 
Black Eligibility Task Force \Aith \Ahich I am scheduled to meet a second time, the UCChicano/ 
Latino Consortium, and others, just as I know you have met with comparably representative 
groups on the campuses and with members of your student body. facult>. staff, and alumni 
These meetings have been helpful in clarifying problems, in lostering a better understanding of 
the issues at hand, and in furthering a common desire to quicken our progress in this extremely 
important area 

I also note that the California State Senate has constituted a special committee to study the 
topic of UC admissions, to be chaired by Senator Art Torres We welcome th»s expression ot 
legislative interest, and I appreciate the cooperation that you are extending lo Senator Torres to , 
assist his work sn every possible way 

In pamal response to these various discussions over the past year, my office is taking the ' 
following steps i 
Q In addition to strengthening the President's Post-Doctoral Fellowship Program, (he UC ' 
Dissertation Year Fellowship Program, and vanous graduate outreach programs for minority 
and women graduate students. I will continue to add funds to strengthen vampus-based student 1 
affirmative action programs even if to do so requires a reallocation of funds within UC to j 
accomplish these purposes | 

GARDNER continued on page 2 | 
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GARDNER connnue^fro^Z^^ 



coort,raLTwTtht"I^p;i;^ ^'dem F««r Uh: rssponsibil.iy for dcvclon 
pool of minontv und^r<,«w ^ '^8'^ 'hai will enable .,; , ""^'opmg. ,„ 
■oco„s,d.^a:alt:r'!!'"^':^'^P"^ 

by assisiing ,hem in iheuTr^^n " '^'P"'« realize Uilfi^rr™*'"* '"o^^ *'"ing 
"-any ,n ,h' academism™., ' "^'^ ""Ponan 2 "^'^ «oal 

and h,s sraff ^'"""-^ -on arena bc.ng P.^u^tS^rP^r °^ 

^ As you know, within the OfT 

' ask ,he following fron, you. 
a In pursuing our commitment I ask, h., 



a l( ,5 , " accessary. 

among allcrni*l'^"erp'rnr f"^'" respect anH . 

•2 I a.sk that you fonvarrl l . 

proceedings of the first UC Conf '^^Ponse to the 
® '^'^oa^sk that you scnHr^ u . 

fs^iTrrrr^'^^^'^^^'^i-^^^ 

J Keeping one anotln^r infonncd .hn.,r 

' '0 .he larger coZZ ;^"''" '^^as (lowing r^. .^,!" ^"l' of our 

By copy Of this lettj;: ' z:z:z z - '--ir '"""■-^ 

..y respond to a cha„g,„, Ca.lfomia ano a 



Men,(x.,..Pre„de„rsCabi,«, 
Laboratory Directors 

(■hair. Academic CounciJ 
'•n-upaj Officer, of 77,0 R^tT 



Sincerely. 



David Picqi,,,, Gardner 
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ADULT LEARNING: OVERVIEW OF MAJOR THEMES FROM SWEDEN/U.S. SEMINAR/ 
"ILLUMINATING THE LEARNING SOCIETY - STRUCTURE/ CONTENT AND ACCESS". 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA/ BERKELEY/ OCTOBER 1988. 

MARIA SLOWEY/ CENTRE FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 



1. ADULT LEARNING STYLES 

In devising strategies for responding to the massive 
increase in adult updating and retraining requirements/ most 
countries have sought ways of employing information 
technology as a quick and cost effective way of dealing with 
this problem. At its most innovative/ as described by Glen 
Farrell at the Hasselby conference/ this can result in open 
learning networks which drav/ on the resources of a range of 
providers/ offering computer aided learning programmes/ 
interactive video/ distance learning packages/ frequently 
used in combination with mass communications media. 

Employers are particularily attracted by programmes which 
are flexible in structure and delivery mode/ reducing the 
need to release employees from work at fixed times. Open 
learning methods/ by offering education and training at a 
"time/ place and pace" to suit the learners' needs/ in 
theory at least/ transfer considerable control over the 
learning process from the provider to the learner. This 
approach is in line with research on adult learning styles/ 
which emphasises that adult motiviation to learn is enhanced 
by the ability to contribute to the control of the learning 
programme. 

A common feature of adult updating and retraining programmes 
which make use of information technology/ is that the 
central relationship is between the learner and the learning 
materials (whatever form these materials may take) . If 
another element is included/ it is usually some type of 
tutorial support where the learner has access to someone who 
can assist them in working through the materials. 

It would be extremely interesting therefore to investigate 
the extent to which present uses of information technology 
in adult learning could lead to an individualisat ion of the 
learning process. How does this tendency relate to other 
research/ described for example by Oyvind Skaard/ which 
indicates that the optimum learning environment for adults 
is one in which learning takes place in a group context? 
Typical examples of such contexts could include a team in 
the work place/ or people in a common situation such as the 
unemployed/ or women seeking to re-enter the labour market. 



2. FINANCING OF ADULT LEARNING 

A dominant theme to emerge at the Hasselby conference/ and 
reaffirmed at the Berkeley seminar/ relates to the 
"blurring" of many traditional boundaries in the field of 
adult education and training- between education and 
training/ between market driven and planned approaches to 
the education of adultS/ and between different providers of 
education. Institutions of further and higher education 
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have lost their traditional monopoly as employers/ 
professional associations/ the military/ community 
associations/ voluntary groups and a wide range of other 
agencies have entered the field. In the U.S./ for example/ 
it is now estimated that higher education provides little 
over one third of the organised learning opportunities for 
adults. 

Whereas in the not too distant past it may have been 
relatively easy to distinguish the different providers 
according to the degree of vocationalism of their 
programmes/ it appears that there is increasing evidence of 
blurring of function here also/ as higher education 
institutions become increasingly market orientated/ and as 
some large scale employers become more interested in long- 
term investment in human capital. Pat Cross graphically 
illustrates this point by contrasting the philosophy of iBMs 

Systems Research Institute/ " to stimulate and challange/ 

to teach the theoretical and the practical/ to discuss and 
argue differing viewpoints/ to broaden the individual 
focusing on his or her special skills"/ with that of a 
course descripton on Airlines Reservations from a college 

prospectus/ which prepares students " for airline 

employment opportunities through familiarization of the 
procedures involved in airline reseverations/ the use of 
official airline guides/ and airline route structures." 

One key question which arises from this blurring of 
functions relates to the financing of adult learning. 
Traditionally/ broad educational programmes have been 
regarded as the responsibility of the state/ and hence 
should be financed from public funds. On the other hand/ the 
costs of specif icially work related programmes/ which would 
result in higher productivity/ have mainly been assigned to 
employers. In a situation where much of the offerings of 
educational institutions become more narrowly vocational/ 
and those of some employers become more broadly educational/ 
this traditional allocation of costs may need reappraisal. 
To put the question in a different way/ in the context of 
increasing blurring of functions/ who should pay for what? 



3. PERFORMANCE INDICATORS FOR ADULT LEARNING 

A major theme of the Berkeley seminar/ particularily 
addressed by Kjell Rubenson/ Kenneth Abrahamsson and Gerald 
Gilbert/ related to the question of how to assess the 
effects of adult participation in education and training- 
both for society as a whole and for the individual. While 
attempts have been made to do this for youth education/ 
little has been done in relation to the education of adults. 
How could performance be measured? Numbers of participants/ 
costs/ results? 
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It would be interesting if member states could identify the 
investment made by the state and employers in different 
forms of educational activity for adults- generals 
vocational/ work based/ civic etc.- and seek ways of 
assessing the outcomes in relation to some specific and 

OVpr;^ll nhn ar'+- -i Traq Hno c n rf rf o c f- -i /^n mprlo p 4- hV^a^ cr^m-i*^-^^ » » c 

to use social indicators as a way of measuring results. This 
could lead/ for example/ to an exploration of how far 
investment in adult education leads to a redistribution of 
economic/ cultural/ social/ political/ and health resources. 

Another way of approaching this issue is to ask what are the 
effects for different groups of adults of participating in 
different types of learning activities? This would lead to a 
comparison of the outcomes of adult participation in/ for 
example/ employer sponsored work based training as opposed 
to participation as mature students in degree programmes/ or 
community based non-formal education activities. 



4. EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 

A number of contributors/ in particular Bernard Clifford/ 
made the point that one of the effects of the demographic 
trends would be to increase the educational and employment 
opportunities for women/ those from lower socio-economic 
backgrounds and black people and members of other minority 
groups . 

The performance indicator approach mentioned above would be 
particularily useful in assessing the role of adult 
involvment in education and training in the promotion of 
equal opportunities. It is interesting to look at the 
example of women. Amongst OECD member states/ women 
constitute the majority of participants in non-credit/ non- 
vocational adult education activities. How does this pattern 
of involvment effect women's opportunities in the labour 
market? While the level of participation of women in the 
labour force varies b^twen countries/ there are a nu^iber of 
common trends. Firstly/ the proportion of women in the 
Jabour force is increasing and is likely to continue to 
increase. Secondly/ a large proportion of the new jobs being 
created are part-time and "women's" jobs in the dual labour 
market (namely low skill/ low paid/ low security). In the 
U.K./ as T pointed out in my paper at Berkeley/ although 
women constitute about 42 per cent of the labour force/ they 
are estimated to make up only one in seven of those 
sponsored by employers to undertake training. 

It would be interesting to compare the levels of employers' 
awareness of demographic trends between different countries/ 
and assess the impact which this awareness appears to be 
having on their rjcruitment and training policies. 
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5. INCREASING LINKS BETWEEN EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 

Probably the dominant theme of the seminar centered around 
the increasing links between education and the world of 
work. The factors leading to these links were common to all 
countries present- employers* increasing need to update and 
retrain their labourforce/ interest from both employers and 
education in technology transfer^ the need for education to 
become more market orientated in the light of demographic 
trends and financial difficulties. 

Many contributors provided illustrations of collaborative 
ventures between education and industry. One interesting 
issue raised related to staff development for those 
educationalists who now find themselves fulfilling a number 
of new tasks including marketing^ teaching adults in the 
work place/ designing programmes in collaboration with 
employers^ moving towards the identification of competencies 
rather than knowledge. 

Another interesting issue raised by Norton Grubb in relation 
to commissioned education concerned equal opportunities. As 
it is usually the employer who selects the staff who will 
undertake training it is likely that any patterns of 
discrimination which exist in the work place will be 
reinforced rather than diminished by the training exercise. 
Certainly a recent survey conducted in the U.K. i^^lies that 
skill shortages have not yet hit employers sufficiently for 
them to overcome their prejudice against recruiting older 
graduates (AGCAS. 1988) . 



6. FUNCTIONAL LITERACY AND NUMERACY 

A number of the U.S. contributors referred to problem of 
functional literacy and numeracy amongst the adult 
population. Gerald Gilberts for example^ pointed out that in 
the State of California^ it was estimated that about 4.8 
million adults were illiterate for practical purposes of 
employment. Some other contributors felt this estimate was 
probably on the low side/ which highlights the problem of 
how functional illiteracy is actually measured. What levels 
of literacy and numeracy are actually needed to obtain 
e-nployment ? What role do employers play in identifying 
necessary literacy levels? How do employers in different 
member states liase with trade unions^ educational 
institutions and voluntary agencies to combat the problem? 

Two other issues emerge as important topics for further 
investigation. Firstly^ an exploration of cultural 
differences in the perceptions of literacy and numeracy 
problems between different member states. This could 
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include^ for example^ an analysis of how such issues are 
portrayed in the media, Secondlyr an exploration of the 
capacity of adults to learn mathematics. For a variety of 
reasons/ mathematics seem to present women especially with 
learning difficulties. This is a matter of particular 
c once rn at a time when mos t mernbs r states hav e ""ntroduced 
programmes which seek to encourage women into skill shortage 
areas such as engineering and computing. What are the 
barriers to women learning maths? What are the levels of 
maths which are necessary for different types of 
occupations? To what extent are maths tests employed as 
basic screening devises by employers and educational 
institutions/ without regard to the level of maths actually 
required for particular tasks? 

A final issue on the capacity of adults to learn in general/ 
and to learn maths in particular/ relates to the question of 
older workers. As demographic trends will necessitate the 
ongoing retraining and updating of the existing adult 
v/orkforce/ how will older workers cope with new mathematical 
skills and knowledge? 



7. THE "PRIVATE LIFE" OF THE CLASSROOM 

While the actual proportions of adults who are engaged in 
education and training activites varies between member 
states/ it would appear that in all countries this 
proportion is increasing. In certain cases the situation has 
been reached where the mature student is the norm. However/ 
it was stressed at the Hasselby seminar/ and reaffirmed a 
year later at the Berkeley seminar/ that very little is 
known about what actually goes on between the tutor and the 
learner in the actual learning situation (whether the 
learning situation isr for example/ a classroom in an 
educational institution/ a study circle/ or a work based 
environment) . 

The basic principles of andragogy stress the importance of 
building on the adult learners* experiences/ involving them 
in the design of the curriculum/ assessment methods etc.. It 
would be extremely interesting to contrast the actual 
experiences of adults in different learning situations. For 
example/ it is evident that many countries are seeking 
strategies for the admission of adults to higher education 
on the basis of criteria other than traditional school 
leaving qualifications. To take the U.K. as an illustrative 
case of a selective higher education system. Only about 15 
per cent of school leavers achieve the "A" Levels necessary 
to gain entry to higher education. In recent years ovei 500 
Access Courses have been developed which are designed to 
prepare adults without "A" Levels for entry to higher 
education . 
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This raises the interesting question of the extent to which 
academic staff/ the majority of whom have gone through a 
traditional socialisation into their profession/ adapt their 
teaching styles and curriculum to cater for the needs of 
these new types of students? What is the effect on adult 
students wh 

of learning from work and life experience/ of being taught a 
traditional curriculum in a traditional manner? 

A related issue which is frequently aired but not 
adequatetly investigated/ concerns the best organisational 
structure for the provision of education and training for 
adults. Essentially this comes down to the question of 
integrated versus separate provision. Are adults best served 
by agencies which are specially designed to meet their 
needs/ with specially trained staff etc.? Or is the best 
strategy one which seeks to adapt the existing institutions 
in such a way that they can be made more receptive to adult 
learners? The establishment of the Open University in the 
U.K. is a good example of the former approach. While this 
institution had great success in widening opportunities for 
adults/ its establishment could also be interpreted as 
letting conventional universities "off the hook" allowing 
them ignore demands for greater access. The Swedish reform 
of higher education which sought to introduce an integrated 
system of recurrent education/ is an example of an approach 
which sought to alter existing institutions. While this 
approach had the advantage of preventing the ghettoisation 
of adult students/ it now appears that there may be 
something of a "backlash" against them. 

Another aspect of the "private life" of the classroom is the 
relationship between the learners themselves. To take the 
case of the relationship between adult learners and younger 
students? Do adults learn better in an adult only 
environment? What are the benefits and disadvantages to 
young students of learning alongside adults with a wider 
range of life and work experiences? Similar questions could 
be asked about particular groups of adult students. For 
example/ most countries have provision which is targeted at 
women only/ or at the unemployed/ or at members of 
particular ethnic minority groups. What are the effects of 
this type of separate provision? How do students who have 
benefited from such provision succeed when they move into 
more conventional work or j-tudy situations? 



. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LIBERAL ADDLT EDUCATION AND RETRAINING 

It is evident that the main reason why the theme of adult 
learning is achieving a high profile is because of the 
compelling economic and demographic arguments for ongoing 
updating and retraining of the labour force. A new 
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professional group of continuing educators is emerging^ and 
there is significant investment by governments in retraining 
=ictivities for the unemployed and for updating of the 
viXisting workforce. This can lead to a tension between those 
agencies which have a long tradition of providing liberal or 
civic educational activities for anH f-K--.op 

in the provision of vocationally orientated training. 

This was an issue which I t uched upon in my presentation at 
the seminar. The U.K. presents an example of a state which 
is cutting back on core funding for mainstream and liberal 
education programmes^ while making pump-priming funding 
available for the development of vocationally orientated 
programmes. It is thereby shaping the nature of adult 
education provision through the extensive use of highly 
targeted funding. 

It would be interesting to explore how different countries 
solve the link between those agencies with a tradition of 
liberal education^ and those with a primary responsibility 
for vocational updating. Is there a necessary separation 
between the two? what is the overall effect in terms of the 
learning opportunities available for adults? Are they 
increasing in quantity but decreasing in range? 
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INTRODUCTION 

I ^i,irc^. .iiul rw nttcr nar jssisraiuo ,is prL'p.itL- \o rake' tlu' 
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In this JiKumonr wo iloscnlv how the ^,400 oolloK^o^ and univor^uios 
in rho L'nuod Sr.ucs can help the nanon moor rhoso challon^os Rut it 
rho roNOurcosof thoso mstiturions aro ro ho hrouijht tullv into play, a now 
spirir oi partnorship hotwoon rho roJoral j^ovornrronr and hi^hor oducation 
miisr ho torqod. K>r wo aro, in XW^nlrow Wilson's phraso, "'on^aj^od in a 
common ontorpr iso. " 

Th 

although rocontK strainod hv cup m todoral lands and disi^roomonts^^n 
pohc\, has had an outsrandint^ rocord ovor tour docados Tfio partnorship, 
suHo rho So<.ond World W^^r, oponod rho doors ot opportuniry tor miHunis 
oi vcrorans and othor nooiK studonts. It hiiilt rho hno^r sciontitic ontorpriso 
in histnrs h pro\ idod now porspootivos ahour othor coiintrio> and culturos 
Tho parrnorship oijuippod womon to participnio as oquak in our 
national lito h improvod tho skills o[ rho work forco h\ oxpnndin^ rho 
puhik ^ninmunitv «.o!!oi^o s\stom Ir dovolopoJ a notwc^rk ot colleges and 
unmis nos that mado rho Amoriian s\sroni .^r hiuhor oducation tho onv\ 
ot tho u 1 11 Id 



As dio countr>' proparos ro enter a now docadc and a new century, 
rhoio must W a ronai-^sanco of tho pairnorship of higher education r.nd 
j^o\ornmonr, a parrnorship rcintorcod h> rho private sector. Your leader- 
ship in renewing this partnership is essentia!. Our greatest presidents have 
mado clear that America's progress wtnild falter unless our people wore sus- 
tnnod h\ rho spirit of critical inquiry and a fully engaged community of 
loarnint^ Our colleges and universities have always responded to such 
leadership They can do so again during your Administration. 

\n this mom<^randum, wo present an agenda or you and for higher 
'\lucarion rhar will draw tjrth the hesr our institutuins can offer the 
n uion Wo urge you ro adopt it. For our parr, we pledge to hocome advo- 
^Mi^^oi fhis agond.i- -wirh our cc^Noaguos and wirh the American people 
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''"^,QUAL Access'' To Rural High 

Schools. 
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Arts gr gciENCEs Teleconferencing Service 




HOW THE ASTS 
PROGRAM BEGAN IN 
OKLAHOMA 

In 1984, rural educators and the 
Oklahoma State University admin- 
istration and faculty recognized that 
rural schools often could not offer 
foreign languages and upper level 
math and science courses due to 
personnel fmancial, and geographic 
restrictions. OSU's College of Arts 
and Sciences, the Oklahoma State 
Department of Education, the 
Oklahoma Legislature, and rural 
supenntendents ecross the state 
worked together to develop the Arts 
and Sciences Teleconferencing 
Service (ASTS). The first course, 
German I by Satellite, was broadcast 
m the fall of 1985. 

During the 1987-88 academic year, 
ASTS ser\'ed 170 schools across 14 
states. 



INTERACTION 

Interaction is essential to the 
success of ASTS courses. Students 
may A) call the professor dunng the 
live satelhte- broadcast classes, 
b) contact the professor or his staff 
via a toll-free number, ore) use me 
ASTS electronic mail system. 

It IS extremely important that the 
local coordinator (teacher m the 
classroom) stress interaction with 
the ASTS profeshorb and staff 



WHAT IS** ADVANCED 
PLACEMENT''? 

Advanced Placement (AP) is a 
program of college- level courses and 
exams, for high school students, 
whose standards are set by the 
College Board Most colleges and 
universities give college credit 
and/or advanced placement to 
students whose AP Examination 
grades are considered acceptable 

Because AP courses focus on 
college-level material, they are 
challenging and often take more 
time, requu-e more work, and go into 
greater depth, compared to other 
high school courses. 

SELECTING A 
SATELLITE DISH 

First, select a local dealer to give 
you assistance This dealer should 
be someone that guarantees the 
mstallation and will respond 
:mmediately if fierce weather should 
damage your equipment 

Second, understand the basics 
about satellite equipment Currently 
there are two types of satellite 
signals C-band and Ku-band 
ASTS courses are broadcast over a 
C-band satellite. When selecting 
your satellite receive dish, you have 
thiee options. 

1. Select a dish that receives f* 
C-band signal 

2 Select a dish that receives a 
C-band signal and can be 
upgraded to also receive a 
Ku-band signal 

3 Select a dish that receives both 
a C-band and Ku-band signal 

To maximize the opportunities to 
use your satellite dish, we 
recommend the thud optica 



FUTURE COURSES 

In the 1989-90 academic year, 
ASTS will add AP Chemistry By 
Satellite and possibly Russian By 
Satellite, AP Amencan Government/ 
American History By Satellite, 
Economics By Satelhte, Spanish By 
Satellite (for elementary grade 
students), and Engineering 
Computer Programming Via 
Satellite. 



COSTS 

The 1988-89 ASTS subscription fee 
is $1750 per course, per year, up 
to ten students, for Oklahoma 
schools. All other schools pay $2000 
per course, per year, up to ten 
students. Classes exceeding ten 
studenis pay $50 per student for 
every student over ten. 
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Naticna! Teclinological University 
P O Box 700. 601 S Howes St. 
Tort Collins. CO 80522 
303-484-0668 (FAX) 
303-484-6050 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The National Technological University (NTU), is a private, non-profit institution 
founded to serve the advanced educational needs of today's busy, highly mobile 
engineers, scientists and technical managers. NTU is governed by a Board of Trustees 
dominated by industrial executives. On a nationwide basis, NTU offers u wide range 
of instructional television courses taught by the top faculty of 24 of the nation's 
leading engineering universities. NTU's functions are to: 

«► award accredited master's degrees in selected disciplines; 

e provide research seminars in each discipline; 

o operate an instructional television network (ITV) via satellite for 
convenient, flexible, on-site service nationwide; 

o offer Professional Development Programs in the form of non-credit short 
courses and workshops to introduce new advanced technology concepts to 
a broad range of technical professionals; and 

o establish a sophisticated satellite network infrastructure between 
industry and the imiversity community. 

NTU began regxilar satellite delivery of advanced technical education in August, 1985. 
During the last year of satellite networking, NTU offered more than 7,000 hours of 
academic credit instruction and over 1,000 hours of state-of-the-art Professional 
Development Programs. 

The network operates on G-STAR 1 with a modem Ku-band transponder to provide 
two channels of video throughout the day and evening. The signsd is received by 
subscribers through small (generally 4.0 meters or less), downlinks located near the 
professionals viewing the broadcasts. 

A coordinated, national delivery system for advanced education of engineers and 
scientists is clearly in the nation's best economic and defense interests. Top faculty 
are in very short supply. Modem telecommunications provides a delivery system to 
launch the ccoperative effort by NTU universities. F^ach participating university that 
delivers courses will ultimately have an earth station or uplink; currently, twenty 
universities are operating uplinks. 

NTU's academic programs are as follows: 



Master's of Science in: 



COMPUTER ENGINEERING 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 
MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 



-Continued on reverse- 



Sri/.jn I Sr.ttf^ I ni\ > rsil \ 

(st( in I L rsit s 
i <>l,.raU<» stati I ni\LfM?\ 
it otkii \ Itistitiitt i)( ! 1 1 hiiMiot: 
Illinois IrKlifjiL Mf ! < *. \m A*>v.\ 
H)\\ i stati I ni\< rsi! \ 



Miih'kiui U*. hnoloWnal I tiutrsMv 

North (.irf)lin.» start I n!\t*Tsi(\ 

\i'rtl\Lasrcrn \ nt\trsi(\ 

( )k!ahnina state ' nis t fsitv 

I'urdin I ni\ LtsUv 

s<HJthtrp Mtth'Klis! i n,\trMis 



I nuLrsiu of \lask.i 
I nivcrsitN (»f \r(/(>n.j 
\ nivtrsin i>f I lor.d i 
I nutr>tt> of Itlah'' 



\ rii\trMt> ot kt ntiitk\ 
I ni\trMt\ '*} \lar\ Idiul 



n ursit\ of \ltwnjri-KolU 
ni\Lrsit\ ^^i South < ^rohna 
DKtrsltN (»f WashinKtor. 



ni\LrMt\ of \1a\s.Khiis<.(t^ 
nivLfsif, of \linnev)ta 



ni\' \\\\\ of \\is<.(trMn \Ia*.liM>n 
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The 1987-88 NTU Bulletin lists 455 courses from the participating universities in the 
above curriculums. Undergraduate bridging courses for non-majors wishing to enter 
the IVLS. Programs in Computer Engineering and Computer Science are also available. 

National Technological University is accredited by the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education of the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools. 

Direct phone lines from the receiving sites to the campus classroom provide for 
faculty-student interaction. This interaction is supplemented by electronic mail, 
computer teleconferencing and telephone office hours. EnroUees report that the 
courses are challenging and applicable to their work environment. They also report 
that the instruction is provided by above average teachers; the students are 
overwhelmingly interested in taking additional NTU courses. 

Over 30,000 technical professionals participated in NTL's Professional Development 
Programs during 1987-88. They enjoyed being able to watch leading experts from 
academia and industry at their job sites. NTU will broadcast over 1,400 hours of non- 
credit courses in tlie next year. 

Corporations currently receiving the NTU programs include: Alcoa, *AT&T, The BDM 
Corporation, BELLCORE, Boeing Aerospace Company, CTS Corporation, *Digital 
Equipment Corporation, *Eastman Kodak, *EJ. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
♦Electronic Data Systems, General Dynamics, *General Electric Company, *General 
Instrument, *GTE Spacenet Corporation, *Hewlett-Packard Company, *Honeywell, 
Lie, *IBM Corporation, *Intel Corporation, 3M Company, *Mitre Corporation, 
Magnavox Company, *Motorola, Lie, Naval Research Laboratory, *NCR Corporation, 
Pacific Telesis Group, Polaroid Corporation, Rockwell International, Sandia National 
Laboratories, *Southem New Jersey Technology Consortitxm, *Tektronix, Inc., Texas 
Instruments, Traveler's Insurance Companies, *U.S. Government Agency, Whirlpool 
Corporation, Xerox Corporation. 

NTU makes a substantial contribution to the country by addressing the pressing 
national problem of the quality, size and up-to-date training of our eng^ineering and 
scientific worlcforce. Electrical and computer engineers are in short supply today; 
manufacturing systems engineering has a significant shortage projected through the 
decade. Therefore, keeping the existing worlcforce current becomes even more urgent 
to ensure an adequate supply of competent engineers and scientists. NTU hopes to 
reduce this shortage by becoming one of t top producers of M.S. degrees within the 
decade. 

i -Ji' additional information on NTU, please call (303) 4ai-6050 or 484-0565. 



*Corporate«wide subscriber 
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U.S. Business NeedB"te Prep^Bf Now 
For a $4 TrilliqnKD&iar Market 

E u ^opeatfp^t^ma t i o 9 9%: J mp I \£ n s 

AnfericaniBusine^s \-^< 

i|or|rrade Videoconference 
Via Satellite December 8, 1 988 

Presented by CUD 
Center For International Trade Development 

Featuring: 

Honorable C. William Venty, Secretary of Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce 
Sir Roy Denman, Head of Delegation, Commission of the European Communities 
Honorable Alfred H. Kingon, U. S. Representative to the European Comrnunifios 
Peter Hale, Director of Western Europe For International Trade Administration 

U.S. business sliouid become aware of the opportunities and risks 
these changes will create in the European marketplace 

For Information Call: AnneLabow 

National University Teleconference Network 

NUTN-332 student Union, Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74078-0653 (405)744-5191 
FAX 405-377-2094 
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Title. All These Years" Projecting 
the Needs of Adult Learners m the 
2 1 St Century in the U S . Canada, and 
Sweden 
Presenters: 

Kenneth Abrahamsson, Swedish 

National Board of Education, 

Stockholm, Sweden 

Paul J. Hsley. Nor0>em Illinois 

University, DeKalb, IL 

Roger Boshier. University of British 

Columbia 

Time: 4 30-5:30 p m 
Location: Woodward Room 
Ground Floor. Doubletree Hotel 
Sponsor: Research 

This seminar analyzes, describes, and 
discusses the needs of adult learners 
in the iK'^inning of the next century 
The sianmg point is three "national 
case studies" rais;ng important 
problems and development strategies 
The national profile focuses on the 
general tiieme of tlie AAACE 
conference (employment and 
training) and builds on a 
demographic and lalx)r 
market related pro)eaion Tlie 
following questions are i point of 
departure 

a) To what extent cjn wc project 

the needs of the vear 2010^ 
h) VChat kind ot remedial str.itegies 
are necessary in order not to 
increase the educational g.ips in 
our s(Kieiies> 
l) How can we tx.*st respond to the 
needs of new knowledge 
hon/ons and new tec hnologN ^' 



Title: Adult Studies on the 
NXorkplace NX Pa\s and \X 1\() 
Benefits^ 
Presenter: 

Kenneth Ahralumis^on Swedish 
\utt(mal lUuird of hdiaatum, 
Stoi kholffi, Sweden 
Time: 2 00 ^ (X) p m 
Location: NXoodward Room 
(rround I |(H)r Doublftrrt Hotel 
Sponsor: ( olUge and I ni\( rsi(\ 

Ihe [)Ur[v )se < >f rhis s<'min.jr is ?. > 
lesusix'. Ji'.ilwe arid e^jii*.it< 
^ir.negn's of studv fiii.inu u the 
^^orkpl.ne Some exampi' s ol 
' « >rn«)i,{U' Li ^'-rl '')fTis in the 1 S\ 
presented as v^eli as Svu* ^•^h 
« \p<'rien< <'s o} siu(l\ fiiioiKt I >» 
)»k if'i ir( studies 



Title: Remedial Strategics Access 
and Quality— A Co nparison 
Between the USA. Canada, and 
Sweden 
Presenters: 

Robert Koghlelm, Stockholm 
Institute of Education, Stockholm, 
Sweden 

Allan Quiglcy. Penn State Regional 
Center for Continuing Education, 
Monroeville, PA 
7*homas Valentine. Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, NY 
Time: 2 00-3;00pm 
Location: Woodward Room 
Ground Floor. Doubletree Hotel 

Sponsor: aaace 

Tlie purpose of iJus seminar is to 
describe, anal>'ze, and evaluate 
remedial strategies in the USA, 
Canada, and Sweden with special 
reference to the as.sexsment of study 
skills and subjea knowledge Tlie 
GEI>test and it5 coiyiterparts in 
Canada and Sweden are a point of 
depanu.e. Four issues are raised 

a) How are negleaed learners 
identified and motivated? 

b) How can their "educational 
starling points** be identified by 
difference assessment 
procedures, e g . GED or other 
tests? 

c) Wliich definition of educational 
quality can be used for 
diternativc routes? 

d) \Xli.u policies of remedial 
strategies ought to [x; 
developed in the future^ 

Title: Adult Education. Equality, and 
Industrial Programs 
Presenters: 

Yvonne K Rappaport. University of 
Virginia, Falis Church, VA 
Eriand Ringborg 
Kenneth Abrahamsson 
Swedish National Board of 
Education, Stockholm, Sufeden 
Christina Epgfcldt. The Su^dish 
Institute, Stockholm, Su*eden 
Time: 3 -^5 4 45 pm 
Location: Windsor Room 
Ground Floor. Doubletree Hotel 
Sponsor: International Aduh 
Education 

A oanel of Swedish educators sh()\K 
swvHlv.fl a.^ ilx- m<>dern .md 



progressive nation it is— wiin a in^n 
rate of industrial and MXial progress 
The themes of "equality and 
efficiency and "labor market 
|X)licies*' are stressed, with specific 
attention given to aduh education .ts . 
tool in the development of 
contemporary Sweden 



Title: NX^o Cares About Adult 
Students In Higher Education' Ideals 
and Realities in the USA and Sweden 
Presenters: 

Kenneth Abrahamsson, Su^edish 

National Board of Education, 

Stockholm, Su*eden 

Per Eklund, Umea University, Umea, 

^tveden 

Time: 9.00-10 00 a m 
Location: Wood^^ard Room 
Ground Floor. Doubletree Hotel 
Sponsor: aaace 

The student populations of all our 
institutions of higher learning have 
undergone a tremendous change 
during the last two decades In .some 
cases, the conventional young 
students coming dircaly from schools 
at upper secondary levels form a 
minority That is the situation in 
Sweden, where die government ovei 
the last decade has tried to increase 
the ootions for young students In 
otlier countries, .such as the USA. 
Canada and U K . we have met the 
phenomenon of an increased mix of 
adult and young students in higher 
education Tlie pur|>ose of this 
sessions is to 

a) draw some conclusions from a 
numl>er of case studies of .tdults 
in higher education «n mated 
and sponsored b\ CEKI at the 
OI'CD. 

b) provide illustrations of nev. 
innovations and challenges of 
adults in higher education h\ 
comparing Sweden and Uie 
rSA, and 

1 ) point out the role of future 
adu!t and liigher edu(.ition in 
the transformation of the 
industrial vKieiies to a niore 
knowledge ouenicd and 
competence- intensive s<k leial 
infra struaure 
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When you enlist in the Army hctorc uoin*^ to col- 
lege, you can accumulate up to $25,200 lor \ our 
education. And while th\r money b^rowin*^. >oii'll 
??*\^ be growm*^, too. 
^ * * - ' You couLl hnd voursclt 
scaling ,\ mountaui one 
day, rappellm^: from a heli- 
copter the next Or \ou 
could i ooi)se to learn a 
challtn^in^^ skill in tieids 
like computers or si^^nal 
intelligence 
Wharewr vour speci<dt\, 
youW be getting into tt)p phvsu al shape, and hnd 
diat you're also developing more conhdence and 
proficiency Doitig thin^js you never thought \uu 
could do. 

hi the Armv, vou'll travel, meet different people, 
make new friends You'll also learn <i lot ahout >iHir- 
j^elt and have time to think about the future And 
when it's time tor collei,'e, vour investment will ha\'e 
paid off in more w<ivs than one 




It y(Hi L^ualifv for the G.h Bill Plus The Arm\ 
Q^llet^e Fund, you cjn <iccumu 

late up to $25,200 for 




college u ith 
a tour-\e.a 
enlist- 
ment 



Here's 
hou It "Aork> 
Yiu (oiurihutc iu^r 
$100 A moi^ih Nir 12 inunthv, 



fhrou^^h pavroli deJ actions, for <i total of M,200 
Then the t^overnim-nt contributes u{- to $9,600 frc«m 
the G.I. Bill, and an additional $14,400 from the 
Army (College Fund, That all adds up to $25,200 K>r 
college after the .\nn> 

With a three-\ear enl!^tment, \ou c<<n e<irn up to 
$22,8CO tor vou'' education, or up to $17,000 with 
ji'st two >ear> of ser\'ice 

That kind of mone\ could ^o <i long way toward 
making you fin<incially inde- 
pendent while you're m 
colle^ie. 




m. 

In the Army, while you're 
earning money for college, 
vou'll be learning more about 
yourself. You'll be on your 
own, maybe for the first time. Learning self^reh' 

ance, the value of team- 
work, and pnde. You'll 
learn to face .i challen^e 
and overcome it. Cj row- 
ing strcm^er with e<}ch 
new experience 

It's die kind of trainint: 
that will help you handle 
the demands of college 

and the challenges of life. 

An Army enlistment of 
two, three or four \ears 
Mone> *or ctillege. bxperi- 
ence tt*r lite 

For rvore intoiin<iiion, e<dl 
tv)llfre- 1-800-rSA-ARMY 
Or ^to,^ m to see \our loc.il 
Annv {ec ruiier 
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NEWSWIDEN 

33OII1 Anniversary 
of Ihe i\eu Sueden Colon) in 
^orth America 



NEW SWEDEN '88 SEMINARS 



SWEDIStl/CANADIAN ADULT EDUCATION SEMINAR 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 7TH 

8.30-16.00 
UBC GRADUATE CENTRE 





Vv^., *b>. *b'% '-o,. 
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CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 



• a consumers' association for learners in Canada 

• promotes innovations in adult education and citizenship 

• examines public policies and institutional practice 

• links concerned individuals and groups throughout Canada 

and in the world community 

Priorities: 

• adult literacy 

• environmental citizenship 

• culture and communications -- broadcasting 

• learning and the world of work 

• local economic develoment 

• peace adult education 

• women and Iccirning 

• international links -- esp. Sino/Canadian Cooperation 



00 
to 



What do we have in common? 



New Sweden in Canada 



e 



the Chir/se love us 
middle powers 




® between giants 

on the edge of huge economic markets 

[Nordic countries = Canada = 25M] 

strong desire to maintain our independence 

linguistic cultural defence 

immigrant receiving countries [15% post war] 
® similar economies [auto, forest, mining, high tech] 

we compete with each other head on in international markets 

relatively high share of our GNP's from foreign trade [35%] 
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Declaration on Citizenship 
and Adult Learning 



The Canadian Assoaation for 
Adult Education s motto for its ^th 
Anniversary celebration was jean 
jaures' statement 'Take from the 
altar of the past the fire, not the 
ashes" In tnis spint, the CAAE or- 
ganized seven natior\al conferences 
dunng 1985 to focus on public pol- 
icy issues confronting aoult learners 
in Canada and the world community 
At each of these events, the text of 
a Draft Declaration or^ Citizenship 
and Adult Learning vas discussed 
The Draft was also ciri^ulated 
widely throughout the aduit educa- 



tion mc Tent and the voluntary 
sector for comment and cntique 

This Declaration, approved b\ the 
Association's Board ofUirectors, ls 
the product of this process The 
CAAE presents it to the Canadian 
community as a statement of belief 
and commitment, and as a guide to 
the Assooation's future policies and 
actions 

This Declaration is pnnted m the 
form of camera-ready' artwork You 
are mvited to share this Declaration 
with friends and colleagues and to 
reproduce it m your puoiications 



The CAAE calls upon all those 
who believe m the pov^er of learn- 
ing as an agent for individual and 
communitv improvement to en- 
dorse this Declaration and to )Oin 
vMth us IP our efforts to promote a 
"learning societ) — led b) learning 
adults" 

Anne Ironside^ President 
Canadian Association for 
Adult Education 



Fifty years ago the Canadian Association for Adult Education declared that the adult 
education movement is based on the belief that people have, within themselves and their 
communities, the spmtual and intellectual resources adequate to the solution of their 
problems. 

This conviction is even more timely today Throughout the world, gaps are widerung 
between advantaged and disadvantaged, educated and under-educated, ncn and poor. 
Rapid change, chrome unemployment, ecological disaster and global warfare threaten 
Social justice and human liberation — indeed survival — are far from assured. 

Canada can become a community in which all may learn to play more effective roles 
as Citizens, workers, parents, learners, and consumers. Canada can b^^come a community 
where all have access to the information the^ ..eed to make informed decisions, and where 
all have the opportunity to partiapate in leanung throughout their lives. Canada can 
become a community m which literacy,, in its fullest sense, is a universal ncht and condition. 
Canada can become a community where full partiapation is a reall^/ foralT, including those 
whose access to these rights has been denied,, be they women, native people, poor, 
unemployed, seniors, immigrants, or people with disabilities. 

Canadians can shape their cultural, economic, political and social destiny 

To realize this vision, adult education must become a Canadian priority Public and 
voluntary adult education initiatives must be valued and encouraged because they are the 
spark and incentive for lifelong learning In both its formal and informal manifestations, 
adult education requu-es and deserves tne support of citizens, irxstitutions and 
governments. 

As members of communities and of broader social movements, adult educators must 
)Oin with, and learn from, all those Canadians who seek full atizenship, personal growth, 
and social betterment Canadian adult educators must strengthen their historic role of 
working within communities to create environmentally sound, sustainable local economic 
development By fostering co-operative working and learning relationships, adult educators 
can assist Canadians to prepare more effectively for the future. 

Adult education is a worldwide movement for personal and social transformation 
The Canadian Association for Adult Education is a partner in this movement to build a 
humane, )ust and democratic society — a learning societ\- led by learning adults 



CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

C orbe Houst 2« Prince Arthur Aw Ti-rontci Ont^ru' M'iR 1B2 



LTfe'On 
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FOREIGN POWER 
CONIROIOF 

725 HOURS A YEAR 




Mh hi !h IS 10 \v,u^ old And likr most ( ^iiiddum kids Iwr 

^h»' u.it( firs .J !n( nf If'IrMsion *)!)') hours ,i \»',ir 
I'tl,) \in] of fh.it aiiiios! - 



Is itt.it ni^fil ' U \\u\\ wh.jt \\v u\\\\\ \\'t\\)\ for our 
I hiidrrii ' 



1^ \l'irn! ,|[| 

ini.i^hM liMi fur 

.Nil, i[lnni l/„ < 
'it s, I, III nl]> ( j ( iliH - 

(»} Af„i' ^ ri,i;ii and wii.if ^ 

^h' !t .iri's -ih. lu' I !• i,' 
Ml.tli.l \t u Virk nr I \ 

"s})* .itiMir'is f {(irt s 
!lir SI s .tftd .i 



YES, I CARE ABOUT A TRULY CANADIAN 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 

S2b S50 SiOO Others 



FRIENDS OF CANADIAN BROADCASTIHG 

''O Pumv Affhii; AvPnijp Tfirontc Onta'io Mof^ 1B? 



Ml \fn<'ri( (in {<'it'\!si(ni 
Ml t !),td l^iit fttr b\\\v\] > 
sikc alxnjt our ( oiiiitfi ' 
< 'tir driMins ' .ilmut litf 

Hi ( <Ul.id<l ' 

It \(in rwr . ,i\ 

SMlIK j)i (){)|r (Uf sn p,ls 
s!n[| itrK lIUnKni 11] l[tf 

sln,i^i^!( fi»r .1 truK ( idi.ui 
(irn.idi ,is!ini^ s\stf'ni ( on 
Mdrr flif inipri'ssiMii.diic 

'Iinid of .1 ill \» ,\r 

>ti(lli!dll t lUKi \i> iMj\ 

thiic o[, \inrrii ,511 iflfvisiMif 
ttt rt ii if 
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Lifi 






^5>^^ <^ 
,0 .-"^ # i>\#sS- 



/ 



liCarnin^: 
•\n Accessible 

liUcli 

(din v\)\ (il lilehtn*: Iccirniit;: I"- d [vMiW <)! 
Simon I'l.isei I ni\('isjl\ tni in mir (Ljss- 
rcoins im\ Idhoruloi ics uin lie toiiiul people 
t)l <ill ci^es cind lites(\les 

Ilie l\|)i(dl sUidenl |usl out ol lii«ili school (u 
11 «iiis|ei rni^ili'ofii e(»niMUinil\ ( ollei^e represents ot 
( niifse. ,1 ni.ijor pjrl ol oui' sindciU popiilddon M 
llie same lime men dnd women w ilh c iin-ers nMurn 
ineie,isin;:!\ to up^irdde then piotession.il (|Ucilili( .i- 
lions lo pre|)cire lor (dreer ( li^ni^ies or simph to 
pursue llKMr own mltM'esls 

\Ii(l-('iireer e\eenh\es tackle Simon I'Vciser i ni- 
\(MMh s (lenuHUlmfi nui>l(M' ol business adiniiiistra- 
Uon [)ro;irdni (hrou^h e\enm;i slu(!\ I)nrin«i (he 
suninier. i)rotessi()nol acl^i^dnd Noiee leaehers he- 
nefd Irom the nation- 
a! \oiee workshop 
offered \)\ our centre 
for (he arts Women 
expand lli""' i.\ivvv 
options lliroui^h (he 
foundation pro^rcini 
for women in m.in- 
a^enient Still others 
return (ooiir univcrsi(> (o pursue detiree opportuni- 
ties iDissed at an (NU'Ium' niiv 

llie plccisure diid ehdllen^ie t)f learning <iltrci(ls 
main senior ( ili/ens to Siinoii l-Vdser ( ni\ersit\ toi 
( ledil cUid iion-credit ( ourses \n(i Ine pure hin ol 
''Mrnin^i hrin<:s elcmenlrin diid s(Monddr> sjIkkiI 
students to OUI simimei iMstitiites m ( ()m[)iitin:i and 
in llir <UMs 

I he modem iim\rrsit\ is no lousier the pre>ei\e 
(d Ui l() 2'>-\e,ii -olds Lilrloni; U ai iiin^ has \)v{ ome 
the lit II m ili<]i IS w l)\ i( ( ess ((I {cdi [iin:i {ipporiuiu- 
ties (it the hi<:lirsi ( ,j|ih[(' is sij import<iiit 
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History of Frontier College 





or o\cr eight V vcar^, Frontier College 
has provided educational opportunities 
for Canadian^ whose neecl^ ha\'e not 
been met by existing; svstcm'^ in the late 
hSOOs, this in\olved sending tutors to the siudents 
in Canada's hinterland Thou^and^ of immi^rant^ 
were guen a second chance in their new unintrv 
through Frontier College tutors, including ^uih 
notable indi\'iduak as Dr Norman 
IVrhune, Rev. Muchmore, 
Ambassador Roy McMurtry 
and more reccnrlv, 
Premiers David 
PcterMin of Ontario 
and loe Ghi: of , 
I Vine e HcK^ard 
Island 

Bv 1^19 over 6iX^ 
\(>lunteer 
instructors liad 
been ^ rained b\ 
I roiiTier College <uui had served in almost everv 
orMvinvc.snd territorv in Canada In 1^)22, the 
C nlk^e u.i- chrirtert\i bv <m A^l oi Pariiamen , 
<jikl 'iMnl b^^2, when the College shifted its foais 
TO b<isn .idult edu'wJtion, degrees <.ould be obtained 
}rom br«'ntior C oilege At the same time, Alfred 
I It:} arr^k, ir; ^ pll<jborntU)n vMth his life-long friend 
aOvi ruiitni. Pnnupal (;rant of 
vO'K^^ r^"^ I nivers.'v, established one 
> >{ .world's tirs! pr( >^r,m^^ (>f 
' "<.'>-pt >ndeni i vdiu atn 

I'. tI,c ( <\r\\ ve<jrs, labvairer- 
n <v 'A( nt to ce* '^rapl^ 

uiti« r- tvi met ( ihe evluc<i! 
ri( ui- ( 'I n . trlvin^ pi ' >[^k 





Today, literaLV tutors also challenge rhe urban 
frontier, still adhering to the prinLiples of the 
C^ollege founders. 

Frontier College u^ntinue^ t ) maintain its mandate 
and high principles in nev\ and varied areas. Our 
programs continue to reach people who have 
traditionallv been missed bv the educational 
prcxess. Frontier has done pioneering work in 
Prison Literacv, programs for the physically and 
menfallv handiLappeci, and peer-rurnnncr programs 
foi street kids and Native people from coast to 
cc>asr And, we arc continuing our fine tradition bv 
developing literacy programs for people in the v\ork 
place who are at risk of being victims of current 
changes in industrial technology. The challenge 
taken up by our founder, Alfred Fitzpatrick, m the 
last century continues today. In 1977, Frontier 
College was awarded the 
UNESC:0 Literacy Prize 
for meritorious v^ork in 
the field of adult 
education And while we 
are proud o{ our tradition, 
wv are virallv Loni^erned 
uith todav's literacy crisis, 
and are constantlv 
working to ensure tlie 
educational rights of <ill Onadians. 



''\VllE\E\'ER A\D WHEREVER 
PEOPLE SHALL MEfT, THERE 
SHOULD BE THE T/MH. PLACE 
AND MEANS OF THH/K 
EDVCATIOS 

A Pu^patruk 
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Th^ Literacy Crisis 





lumo Jkiiif^'^ rh.ir ilhtcr k \ ,i 
^cri( pn »Mc ni in K ,in,ij.i 

h()uc\ cr, ,u rhc ulu iniinL: 

M>inc 22 port ent ot C \iii,Klian h( .rn 
.uiultN - ir.urL tfian k>nc t j \ c 
C .in,\Ji<uis. p,>rtKul<ir!\ ehiiJu-n 
inJ pc«)ple. <irc imr rcKiiiiL; 

,inJ wririni: .it t!ic \cr\ nna- 
ulion iUvT.KN rct.juircnu-iit s art 
:iK .isinL: Ji.im.n u diis in 
ro^pon^o rp tcLiiiii<..il Lh-u^t'c -uul 
'mptitcr tt. Jin* i< 



I IK tindinusnt f Ik intcnsi\ ^ 
^outi.jin I ittT.k \ ^ijr\ t \. 
cuiultKtt. J in h^^^T, iinft^ki <i 
hk'.ik pK f uft. TtK'ir til iJ.intjs 
jn^ huk r}u' f. >iK >%\ mv; 

• .'t ( .in kl.i's iJuI: - 
p< 'p'iKition is h liU illir^T itc 

• I'^"<. tuju ru .n ilK lilitt. r jtr 
© \fi iJ.iif h 'f) il '-^ . 1^ ^^\\\ 

Wx \\\X\Vy ilk ijhtt r ir^ 

• r K \ HI V itln r 't ( in ivl i V 
« >tlK 1 \\ 1 wvj^w ^ 1^ liiL'l K r 

itn* -hu iiiiiniL'i.inf- i >^ ) 




^ I copio w ho .irr iHitcrarc earn rwo' 
rliirJ^ ot (Ik huouk' >>t people wfio arc 
literate 

* People who are illiterate are le^^ aerive 
m their leisure tinie, and wateh 24*^^ 
more tele\ i^ion than people \\ ho are 
luei<Ue 

® On*.' out t>t work in^ C.\inaJi<in^ is 
illiterate 

• C.^^rlaJla^^ at^ed 21 to 25 pertorni ar a 
kiwer le\ el than Anierie<ins in rhe 



'Vif^j inugme na Iwig a«e to rtad 
■Jfe&C' "Wn read this 



j^j^^:-- same a^^e ^roup 
\| • The researchers es 





estimate rhev did not 
re.Kdiat least 500,000 more adults 
who are illitenite anion*: unsiirvc>e*.l 
j:^roiips, intludin^ people in prison, 
transients, people with <i nK-ntal 
h<in«.lKap, \,iri\e pe(^ple on reserves, 
people lix'inu iiorth ot the (^Oth 
[\irallel jnd all iinmi^r.ints unahle To 
^peak either ol ( .inada's otlKi<il 
lani^n, list's 

in addition :<'rhe tindini^sot rhe 
>oi!tham reporr , fhcC ,ina«.lian lousiness 
^ l<f>k hort e n I iteia^ \ .innoniKed in 
theWi »K( rdonsnneN thaf tht ui^ 
it illii<'r.K \ to ( ..in.ulian sot iet\ nia\ he 
iiit:h as>lO 7 hilhon per\eai 

.iiene-s |s t nuT^Miit: 1 ht st^rn ujsness of 
lifer.K \ c risis is f in.ilK fx in^ reco^niccd 



hn )n?u r ( oik i's 
dttk rc III (. 
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BearTlie Street 





c<ir the Street is ,1 pecr-tutui pn>*^iain 
JosiijneJ til meet street liJs wSere rhe\ 
li\e. anJ to lielp tliem .inquire tlie 
eJuc.itiun <inJ skills tlu'\ require tu^^et 
oft tiie street anJ p<irtK ip<jte mure lull\ in tiK uurkl 
<»r(HinJ tlu-m The prv)i:rain \v,is i,]esi^nH\i aiul has 
»ven maim ineJ In former streer p.'opie Beat the 
^rreer's teaching philo>oplT\ follows Frontier 
( "ollc^e's S( ML appro.ieli. <inJ ^Iraws on the talents 
,inJ t \['eriei.ce of >rreet people to reacli fhcMrow n 

Beat tlie Srrerr rMf< rrs .iw i>i\t'n .1 i uinprt'liensixe 
tr<iiriinu in tiie SCIIL metlioJ XX'liile students and 
furors mec r in a \ ariet\ ot lot at ions, f lieir pro^^ress is 
closei\ moniroreJ h\ staff memlxTs tV'at rlie Street 
St. itt <ils< ) maintains ,1 iearnint: centre wiiere >tuJents 
.nul tutv)rs can work touetiier ( .n 
lesson> r<mi^ini: from i\ssK 
iiteracx T(» liaiuls-on 
experience u irh computers 

} iunJa'Js of students iia\ e 
Ixnt lift, vi from Bear rlie 
^'rcef since i^s hk eprion in 
Tor.)iU' > in i^^'^S M,in\ of 
rh* St srudcnr> ii.i\e now 
; nrolkvj in w tfre-ponvleiue 
w>uins ^< -im lia\t reluriu\ 




to scliool An J a ^v)oJ nuniher of tliein lia\ e mo\ cJ 
from the streets into more st<il^ie liousmj^ and 
uorkint,' conditions Willi tin' support of the C^<inada 
Linplo\ment and hnmmr<ition Commission, Beat 
the Street isik)V\ operaiini: m VC'innipe^ <ind Ret,nia, 
as well .is Toronto The foeusuf the new Proj^'rams ls 
on N<itive south. 

Beat rhe Street ha> <ittracteJ consicK rahle media 
attention in p<irt, this us because Be<tt the Street 
ijnes the street kids it serves the 'diar.ce to cake the 
first step towards ^'ettin^ off the street <incl hvmj^ <i 
life ot dij^nitN and productivit\ 

With literacy as <i focus, the people hein^ served 
help each other in a peer'tut(^rinj4 relationship to 
overct)me the hardships and uncertainties of hfe on 
the streets It \^ <i practical demonstiation of Frontier 
Q>lle<ie's broad definition of literacv "to he able 
to participate tullv in the ri<^htsand 
pri\ ilet^es of societ\ 
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You are invited to an evening 
on the future of adult education... 

The New Learning Mission: 
Adult and Higher Education 
Towards the Year 2010 

The Contribution of Future Studies 
to Adult Education 

Speaker : Thomas Furth, Research Director 
Swedish Institute of Future Studies 

Panel : Kenneth Abrahamsson, 

Swedish National Board of Education 

Frances Shamley, London 
Council for Adult Education 

Allen Tough, Adult Education, OISE 

Chair : David Grimes, President, OACE 

Thursday, November 10, 8:00 p.m. 
Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute, Third Floor Lounge, 
350 Victoria Street, Toronto 

Co-sponsored by the Department of Adult Education, OISE 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education and 
the Ontario Association for Continuing Education 
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THE TRAVELING SEMINAR 
themes and cities 



The Swedish dexegation of 30 senior experts of adult education 
will be chaired by Mr Erland Ringborg, Director General of the 
Swedish National Board of Education. The group comprises policy 
makers at the national level, representatives from trade unions 
and employers, researchers and practitioners from different fields 
of adult education. The general theme ADULT EDUCATION, EQUALITY 
AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS has been divided into four different sub- 
topics. The first subtopic focuses on the study circle and popular 
adult education. The second concerns strategies to reach neglected 
learners in adult education. The third theme treats issues on edu- 
cational responses to new technology at the work place. Finally, 
special attention will be paid to the new relations between adult 
and higher education with particular reference to corporate class- 
rooms . 



2 3 September 



The Role of Adult Education 
in an Open Society - educa- 
tional values in Sweden and 
the USA 



Stockholm, 

Sweden 

Contact ; 

Kenneth 

Abrahamsson 

01146-87832474 



20-21 October 



Democracy in Action: 
Lifelong Learning and Citi- 
zenship in Sweden and the 
United States 



Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
National Issues 
Forum/ American- 
Swedish Institute 
Contact : 
Ross Corson 
612-224-4801 



2 3 October 



24 October 



Visit to the Clearwater 
Pumpkin Sail 



Study circles in Workers 
Education-Roots and future 



Clearwater/ 
movement 
Beacon, New York 
Contact; 

Anthony Henry Smith 
914-838-1409 

city University 

of New York, N.Y.C. 

Contact : 

Henry Wasser 

Barbara Heller 

212-575-1493 



25-26 October Empowering Youth for the Albany, N,Y. 

Future: Study Circles and The Study Circle 

Collaborative Learning in the Consortium 
Schools Contact; 

Norman Kurland 
518-459-9065 



-New Sweden '88- 
24-25 October 

24-25 October 

2 5 October 
26 October 
27-28 October 



31 October 



Adult Education Exchange 



The Workplace as a Classroom 
- Union Schools, Cooperative 
Education and Corporate 
Classrooms 



Illuminating the Learning 
Society - Structure and 
Content 



Lessons from Sweden: 
Ideas, Methods and Staff 
Development in Basic Adult 
Education 



Meeting the Educational 
Needs on the Work Place 



The Role of the American 
Council on Education in U,S, 
Education Policy 

Adult Education and 
Learning in a Lifespan 
Development Perspective: 
Comparing Sweden and the 
United States 



Educational Broadcasting as 
Tool of Learning - visit to 
the Stillwater Telecommuni- 
cation Center 



U,A,W; Detroit, 

Michigan 

Contact: 

Arthur D Shy 

313-926-5474 

Jim Varty 

313-445-7000 

Center for Studies 
in Higher Edu- 
cation 

University of 

California, 

Berkeley 

Contact: 

Jan<5t Ruyle 

415-642-0573 

School of 

Education 

Boston University 

Boston, Mass. 

Contact: 

Ruth Nickse 

617-353-4667 

CAEL 

Philadelphia 

Contact: 

Amy Hamershock 

215-790-9010 

Morris Keeton 

301-997-3535 

American Council 
on Education (ACE) 
Washington, D,C 

Coalition of 
American Adult 
Education Orga- 
nizations, CAEO 
Washington, D,C, 
Contact: 
David Stewart 
202-939-9475 

Stillwater Tele- , 
communication 
Center, Stillwater 
OK 

Contact: 
Huey Long 
405-325-2769 
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1 November Policies for Research or 

Research on Policies. A 
seminar on the Role of Adult 
Education Research in Sweden 
and the US 



Where to Start? Initiating 
and Evaluating Development 
Strategies in Adult 
Education 



Commission of 
Professors of 
Adult Education, 
American Associa- 
tion for Adult and 
Continuing 
Education (AAACE) 
Tulsa, OK 
Contact: 

Ronald M Cervero 

404- 542-2214 

The Kellogg 
Projects in 
Oklahoma, 
Montana , Georgia , 
Syracusa ; in 
Tulsa, OK 
Contact; 
Huey Long 

405- 325-2769 



2-5 November 



The Swedish Delegation will participate in the 
1988 Annual Conference of the American 
Association for Adult and Continuing Education - 
AAACE in Tulsa, OK on Adult Education - through 
Personal and Economic Development and contribute 



to the following sessions 

* All These Years' - 
Projecting the Needs of 
Adult Learners in the 21st 
Century in US, Canada and 
Sweden ; 

* Remedial Strategies: 
Access and Quality 

- A Comparison between the 
USA, Canada 

* Adult Studies at the Work 
Place - Who Pays and VTho 
Benefits? Experiences from 
Sweden and the USA; 

* Adult Education^ 
Equality and Industrial 
Programs - Ideas in the 
Swedish Traveling Seminar 
of Adult Educators 

* Who Cares About Adult 
Students in Higher 
Education? Ideals and 
Realities in the USA and 
Sweden ; 



Contact: 

Constance Lawry/ 
Robert Nolan 
405-744-6254 
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7-8 November New Networks of Adult 
Education - Comparing 
Sweden and Canada 



8-9 November The Train (ing) 

of Adult Educators 



9 November Adult Education and 

Environmental Protection 



10-11 November The Future Mission of 
Adult Education 



Adult Education 
Research Centre 
U . B . C/Vancouver 
P.A.C.E 
Contact; 
Kjell Rubenson 
604-228-4406 

Vancouver-Banff 
Contact; 
Kjell Rubenson 
604-228-4406 
Ian Morrison 
416-964-0559 

Banff Centre of 

Continuing 

Education 

Contact; 

Ian Morrison 

416-964-0559 

Canadian 

Association for 

Adult Ed./OISE and 

the Ontario 

Association for 

Continuing 

Education 

Toronto 

Contact; 

Ian Morrison 

416-964-0559 



Next year 



Reunion in Sweden? 
An open issue! 



Swedish National 

Board of 

Education, 

StocJcholm 

Contact; 

Kenneth 

Abrahamsson 

01146-87832474 






i6:{8-i98a 

NEW SWEDEN 
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A TRANSATLANTIC DIALOGUE ON ADULT LEARNING 

The Swedish adult educators going to the USA and Canada 
during October-November 1988 




Mr. Erland Ringborg 

Head of delegation and 
Director General 

Swedish National Board of Education 
Stockholm 

In alphabetic order: 




Dr. Torsten BjQrkman 

Industrial consultant and 
research fellow, CASTOR; 
Stockholm 




Mrs. Ann-Katrin Backlund (+ C) 

Research assistant 

Malmo School of Education 

Malmo 




Dr. Kenneth Abrahamsson (+ C) 

Program coordinator and 

Research secretary 

Swedish National Board of Education 

Stockholm 




Mr. Henry Blid 

Tutor at Brunnsvik's folk high school 
Ludvika 




Mr. Bo Carlsson 

Ombudsman; Swedish Trade Union 

Confederation 

Stockholm 
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Professor Urban Dahllof 

Department of Education 
University of Uppsala 



Mrs- Eva-Maria Danvind 

Ombudsman, Swedish Confederation of 
Professional Employees, Stockholm 





Mr. Per Eklund 

Head of department of educational 
technology. University of Umea 



Mr. Peter Engberg, Associate Secretary- 
General, National Swedish Federation of 
Adult Education ( + C) 





Dr. Olle Findahl (C only) 
Research fellow 

Swedish Broadcasting Corporation 
Stockholm 



Dr. Fred Fleisher, Producer 
Swedish Educational Broadcasting 
Corporation 
Stockholm 





Associate Professor Anders Fransson 

Department of Education 
University of Gothenburg 



Mr. Anders Franzen 

Head of division of adult education 
Swedish National Board of Education 
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Dr. Thomas FUrth (C only) 
Research Director 

Swedish Institute for Future Studies 
Stockholm 





Mrs. Gabriella Hansson 

Head of section, Swedish National 
Board of Student Aid, Sundsvall 




Professor emeritus Torsten Husen 
University of Stockholm 




Dr. Karin Lundqvist 

Research fellow, CASTOR 
STOCKHOLM 




Mr. Bjom GrOnewald 

Senior Vice-President 

Swedish Employers Confederation 

Stockholm 




Mr. Lars Hansson 

Executive Director of Swedish 
Educational Broadcasting Corporation 
Stockholm 




Dr. Robert Hoghielm (+ C) 
Research fellow. The Stockholm 
Institute of Education, Stockholm 




Mr. Jan-Erik Pememan 

Lecturer and research fellow 
The Nordic Folk Academy 
KungMlv 
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Mr. Leif Pettersson 

Ombudsman, Swedish Trade Union 
Confederation, Stockholm 




Mr. Sven Salin (+ C) 

Ombudsman, The Swedish Confederation 
of Professional Associations 




Mr. Hans Stjeme 

Senior Vice President 

The Swedish Management Group 




Dr. Per-Olof Th&ng 

Research fellow 
Department of Education 
University of Gothenburg 




Professor Kjell Rubenson (+ C) 

Department of Education 
University of Linkoping // U.B.C 




Mr. Per Silenstam 

Assistant Director General 

Swedish Labor Market Board, Stockholm 




Mrs. Anette Svensson (+ C) 

Director of Center for Adult Educators 
Linkoping 




Mrs. Hanna Westberg (+ C) 

Research fellow and head of the unit 

of Evaluative Research 

Swedish Center for Working Life 



[+ C = Canada also; C only = only Canada; the rest = only the USA] 



To understand a seemingly similiar phenomenon - such as adult education 
and learning- in another political and cultural contextis not an easy task. Com- 
parative missions need time for exploration, discussion of values, confrontation 
of practicies and last but not least time for penetration and reflection on the ob- 
servations made. The New Sweden '88 Adult Education Exchange was not just 
a joint of conferenceproject between adult educators in Sweden, the U.S and 
Canada. Its aim was not only to stimulate a continuous dialogue between adult 
educators in our countries. It can also be regarded as a cultural expedition 
trying to see how adult education, values and society are linked together in 
different settings. 

This report, written by Dr. Kenneth Abrahamsson, Research Secretary at 
the Swedish National Board of Education, is not a complete and final report of 
the exchange. Rather it is a collection of ideas, reflections and images from the 
NS '88 Adult education project. The only conclusion so far is that no modern or 
even post-modern technology of communication can replace the need for a 
human dialogue, international friendship or just walks and talks together on 
the everyday life and learning of citizens in our different countries. 
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Planning, Follow-up, Evaluation 



Swedish National 
Board of Education 



